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Spring Thunder 


By H. E. TUTTLE, New Haven, Connecticut 


the Red-shouldered Hawk, sailing in slow circles in the cloudless heights, 

wakes a vague longing for spring’s greenery and the smell of last year’s 
pine needles under a summer sun. I love the Bluebird’s faltering lyrics and 
exult in the Hawk’s defiance. The rigors of a New England winter have 
quickened the pleasures of anticipation. 

But in April, from the birch thickets or along the stone wall of an abandoned 
woodlot, comes a more thrilling summons. It throbs with exuberant energy, 
beats out a stirring challenge to more sluggish hearts, and ends in a roar of 
muffled thunder. This is the true song of the pulsing sap; here is the call to 
more vigorous living. The Bluebird, and even the Red-shouldered Hawk, fly 
south before the frosts have stripped the maples of their glorious liveries, but 
the Ruffed Grouse is of stouter heart. They are but spring’s harbingers; he is 
the sturdy native that endures the winter’s snows. Those who rise early on 
spring mornings may hear the air tremble to the throbbing wing-beat of the 
cock Partridge, and go their ways rejoicing for the inspiration of that impetuous 
outburst. 

If your path lies along some forgotten ‘tote-road’ where the leaves are soft 
with last night’s dew, you may steal upon the drummer unaware. Standing 
stiffly on a log that has lain dead for generations, he watches from a screen of 
friendly birches. Head up and crest erect, he is the embodiment of unceasing 
vigilance. The jeering cry of a Blue Jay is not unworthy of his attention, the 
sudden jump of a chipmunk among the damp leaves does not betray him into 
revealing motion. Assured that the Blue Jay’s note is innocent of warning, he 
turns slowly about, shifting his feet uneasily, as if to obtain a better stance 
on the log. Partially squatting to steady himself, his head thrust forward, his 
tail spread into a horizontal fan, he takes a quick outward and downward 
stroke with his wings. For a fraction of a second they hang limp at his sides, 


; as \HE Bluebird’s song on a warm day in late February, or the scream of 
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flash out once more to beat the air three times in rapid succession, and are 
stayed again while the bird draws himself erect, braces his tail across the log, 
and seems to fling the whole force of his physical being into the next wing- 


strokes, till the short, staccato thumps run together and reverberate in the’ 


roar of the roll. While the madness of the moment is still on him, he rises on 


tiptoe, his tail carried high, his ruffs spread, as if to challenge an unseen rival. — 


A moment after, his tail droops slowly and the ruffs subside. 

From a hillside a quarter of a mile away there travels on the still air the 
measured thumping of another Grouse, while from the shelter of a swamp, 
even farther away, comes a half-heard pulsation, like a distant echo. It is a 
mysterious and subtle summons. ; 

If you have withstood all temptations to move hand or foot during the 
interval of silent watchfulness that follows the drumming, you may see a repe- 
tition of the performance, but seen or heard a hundred times, the mystery will 
remain. It is white magic played in open sunshine. 

Though the dawn receives the larger share of this martial music, the setting 
sun is not without honor, and even the moon has power to wake in the Grouse 
the desire to mount his log and beat the night air with his wings. It was on a 
cold night in April that I lay on the ground in the moonlight and the mist, 
about a hundred yards from a well-used drum-log, while a cock Grouse, 
unmindful of the hour, drummed until just before the sun rose. A Whip-poor- 
will sang, and I shivered under a single blanket, but in spite of the cold, or 
because of it, the Grouse sent out his booming call at three-minute intervals, 
like an inland fog-horn of the dripping woods. _ 

I will confess to an absorbing fascination in the habits of this bird, and, 
oftener than any note of Thrush or Warbler, the drum-beat of the Ruffed 
Grouse has lured me from the trail, and led me, like a will-o’-the-wisp, upon 
many a winding quest; for there is a ventriloqual quality to the drumming 
that provokes curiosity as to its source and at the same time disarms pursuit. 

You must be an adept at crawling if you would watch this bird at close 
range, and even then fortune must favor you. By walking swiftly in his direc- 
tion every time that the bird drums and by remaining motionless during the 
interval of quiet, you may sometimes approach to within thirty yards, if the 
cover be thick or an intervening ridge hide you from view. Whether you 
succeed in creeping nearer depends upon the position in which the Grouse is 
standing, the cover which you may utilize for your concealment, and your 
capacity for remaining motionless in whatever intolerable position the cessa- 
tion of the drumming may find you. On one occasion, by taking advantage of 
two large stumps that lay between me and the log on which he was strutting, 
I was able to crawl to within twenty feet of a cock Grouse, from which point of 
vantage I watched him drum to my heart’s content. At another time, at the 
edge of a little alder swamp, where the ground was soggy and no tell-tale leaf 
or dry twig betrayed my tortuous progress, I succeeded in reaching the upturned 
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“A QUICK OUTWARD AND DOWNWARD STROKE WITH THE WINGS” 
Photographed by H. E. Tuttle 
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roots of a prostrate tree on the other side of which was the watchful Grouse. 
I held my breath while I peered around the earthwork which clung to the roots 
and discovered the tail-feathers of the drumming bird braced across the log, 
scarcely ten inches from my nose! 

The use of a denim blind makes crawling unnecessary, and from this shelter, 
if you have set it up with caution and entered it before dawn, you may watch 
the drumming with comparative comfort. I have often been grateful to the 
naturalist who by this simple but effective method of concealment first beguiled 
the birds in their innocency. Hidden from all espionage beneath its folds of 
dappled green, I have watched the cock Grouse walk to his drum-log with 
noisy footsteps, confident after an hour of stealthy reconnoitering that no 

hostile eye intruded on his privacy. Here he felt safe to indulge his vanity 
and preened each feather, disarranged by the abandon of his resounding wings. 
To this log at the top of a second-growth ridge he repaired each morning while 
the stars were yet bright above the tree tops, greeted the dawn with his thunder, 
and stole away again before the sun was high. 

The sounds of spring have each their haunting appeal, from the peeping of 
the hylas to the Woodcock’s eerie song among the stars, but for me the vibrant 
drum-beat of the Ruffed Grouse, throbbing on the moist spring air, beckons 
me to the wildness of the hills with a voice that will not be denied. ° 
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SHORT-EARED OWL 
Photographed by J. H. McClelland, Arnegard, North Dakota 
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Cedar Farm and Two Wrens 
By ANNA ROGERS ROBERTS, Marietta, Ohio 


EDAR FARM is like, yet very unlike, other farms. The same hills, 

the same creek, the same meadows, and the same dark green and vivid 

yellow banks, the same ravines and wild life—yet different. An undefin- 

able charm envelopes the quaint setting of house, lawn, and garden, of outlying 


_ buildings, orchards, and pastures. The front of the house faces uphill, and the 


red, red road may be seen like a long streamer trailed in the hands of an angry 


4 child who jerks it here and there wantonly. The back of the house is turned 
_-toward a large meadow; just beyond are the lumpish banks, the lazy water, 
_ and the low hills. Enormous trees—elm, oak, beech, walnut, -chestnut, and 


mulberry—stand, sometimes singly, often in groups. 

A birds’ paradise is Cedar Farm, and right well they know it, for the 
owners find in their daily care of the feathered folk the reward of their friend- 
ship, faith, and yearly presence. The homemade devices for feeding and 
watering the birds, which are seen in unexpected places, are usually crowded 
in winter and not wholly abandoned in summer. The shy wanderers soon 
learn that homes built on Cedar Farm are safely sheltered. 

So two Wrens found it, and here follows an account of their activities: 

It was in April. Roads were miry, hillsides were sodden, meadows were 


__ swampy, but each day the sun drew new, pungent odors from the soil, and a 


green haze enveloped trees and vines. 
My room in the large, comfortable farmhouse, was a clean, cool one, with 
walls, ceilings, and floors of oak, homemade rugs, white muslin curtains over 


_ small deep windows, and furniture of one or more generations ago. Prints of 


famous pictures and photographs of noted places hung low in the alcoves, and 
a set of shelves held books carefully selected by the five sisters who lived in 
this questioning house, for it ever asked, “Won’t you come in and rest?” 
When the invitation was accepted, evidences of a culture only possible to those 
in love with Nature were abundant. 

I had had a long tramp the day before I met my Wrens. I found the spring 
migration well advanced. Birds were busy exploring former homes and find- 
ing sites for new ones. Not an unanswered mating call rang through the woods, 
a call unchanged through the ages, yet warming the heart, as it sensed the 
honest, reckless passion throbbing in every note. 

I had retired early and slept late, and that, to Mrs. Jenny, was an unwise 
thing to do on this wonderful spring morning. Open windows piqued her 
curiosity, and, seeing no movement, she entered and perched herself on the 
footboard of the bed on which I was lying. She flew to a small shelf enclosed 
at both ends and vacant, but for a few bottles at one side. Carefully she 
scrutinized every inch of this shelf, and then her bright eyes snapped decision. 
Her impersonal air of yesterday became one of intense self-consciousness today. 
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With a dive out the window she went after Johnny,—and she got him!—brought 
him in, not to investigate, but, after the manner of her sex, to show him the 
location of their home and tell him to get busy! He approved, of course, 
and the building began at once. 

If human beings had the energy of Wrens, and it was all directed, as isa 
Wren’s, towards home-making, I wonder if a League of. Nations would be 
necessary. 

It tired me to watch their furious activity. By night, the shelf was full of 
sticks, strings, grasses, feathers large and small from the poultry-yard,—and 
hair! Their manner of procuring that hair was a wee bit like a nation seeing 

_a fine harbor or a stretch of land rich in minerals, saying, “I need that harbor, 
or that land,” and proceeds to take it whether the owner likes it or no. Jenny 
grew bold as the day advanced and gathered material from the room for this 
famous nest. Seeing a hair braid on the dresser, she tried to take it to the 
nest. It was too heavy. She pulled separate hairs, got her feet tangled, fell 
over the edge of the dresser in comical confusion, called the best she could 
from her wrapping for Johnny, who came, but was terrified at the predicament 
of his mate, and could do nothing but utter loud shrieks while Jenny rolled, 
tugged, feebly flapped her strong wings until she extricated herself. Then, 
womanlike, she made a dash at Johnny, hit him a powerful blow, and he fled— 
but she did not. This man-made thing baffled and angered her, and she was 
resolute to possess it. Back and forth she jerked it, this way and that, but the 
hair held fast. She stood en it and pulled, fell over, attacked it again and 
again, and her eyes grew vicious as she remembered how easily she had secured 
the nice long sorrel and white hairs off fence-rails and thorn bushes. For half 
an hour she stubbornly held to her task, and succeeded in breaking off a few 
ends, leaving the braid on the floor much the worse for her encounter with it. 

In a few days the small hole in the center of all this rubbish was rounded 
and padded, and Mrs. Jenny became quiet long enough each morning to lay 
a small, speckled egg, until seven were there, packed on end so close one could 
not be moved without moving all. Then, the miracle. Her restless, quivering, 
little body grew motionless with a great mother yearning as she hovered over 
the chocolate-splotched eggs. This was Johnny’s Great Opportunity, and he 
met it squarely. Every hour of the day, inside the room, or nearby on a tree, 
his song could be heard. His whit-ty-yer, whit-ty-yer, was a pathetic inquiry, 
while the usually far-carrying trill was softened and anxious. There was an 
elbow in the stovepipe in the room (for there were cool days occasionally), 
and on this he would perch and sing. One morning he gave his concert from 
the same pillow I was using. 

Poets poetize over the devotion of the Cardinal to his beautiful mate. The 
amorous Doves are the apotheosis of Romantic Affection, but Johnny Wren 
is as ardent as either and as constant. Her nervous nature keeps her close to 
the nest; his loyal love keeps him close to her. 
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__~ One morning he did not sing. There was a hurrying in and out the window, 
and, peering close to the nest, I saw a bundle of bones, hairless and damp, 
huge mouths and blind eyes! But how beautiful they were to Johnny and 
Jenny! A tax was levied on every bush that held a worm, and from dawn until 
the evening insects shrilled their tiny horns, this tax was collected. 
On a memorable day, seven helpless, sullen-mouthed, heavy-eyed birds sat 
on the floor, pictures, chair, bed, anywhere, while father and mother called, 
coaxed, and threatened them to try their wings and come to the garden. It 
took two hours to get them out in the plum tree. One by one they flew, hopped, 
and crept to the garden—and I saw them no more! 
_- Two weeks later I found Mrs. Jenny investigating a school desk on the. 
south porch. A repetition of the same homely drama followed: Johnny liked 

it perforce, the nest was built, the eggs laid, but someone unfortunately touched 
_ them and this new home was abandoned. 

A few days later I saw Mrs. Jenny dash impetuously into the wash-house 
and followed her. An empty paint-bucket, hung near the door, was her choice 
this time, and its brown wrinkled interior was cleverly concealed by the huge 
nest. Once more were the mystic seven eggs laid, close together, and once 
more was the old, old tragedy enacted—for birth is a tragedy. Not only were 
worms plentiful, for it was July now, but also the small, luscious fruits of the 
garden were abundant. For days I watched this little family grow. Jenny 
knew which one had been fed last, and if it thrust its long, thin neck and yel- 
low mouth up too high, she would chastise it with a stroke of her bill that I 
know must have hurt. The day she made them leave the nest, I tried to help, 
but succeeded only in scaring and scattering them. An hour or so after I left 
them, the friendly plum tree held them and then the garden! Snakes and Hawks 
were in that garden, and I tried not to think of those fourteen baby Wrens 
that had gone to live in it. 

Evidently Mrs. Jenny believed in the husband looking after the children, 
for shortly after she was endeavoring to reach her first nest through the window, 
but it was screened now and she had recourse to the paint-bucket. This time 
only four eggs, four birds, the handy plum tree, the garden that drew them 
like an octopus, and her season’s work was done, for autumn’s yellow sere had 
fallen on the meadows, banks, ravines, and hills. Eighteen little Wrens were 
mothered by this tiny bird in one summer. She knew the number when they 
left the nest. But did she remember when they reached the garden? She is a 
rebuke to those who believe race suicide beneficial, and Johnny lives true to 
the tradition of the patriarchal father at the head of the tribe. 
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TWO PORTRAITS OF A SITTING WOODCOCK 
In the upper picture the camera was within 36 inches of the bird, which, however, showed no alarm 
Photographed by Ward B. Perley, Jr., Ojibway, Ont. 
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Some Robins’ Nests 


By WILBUR F. SMITH, South Norwalk, Conn. 


With Photographs by the Author. 


FRIEND who had 

visited Gardiner’s 

Island told me of 
the remarkable tameness of 
the birds nesting ~ there, 
which he claimed was due 
to the long years of protec- 
tion they had had on “the 
island. Some Robins, whose 
nests I have studied in the 
past few years, show an equal 
confidence and tameness on 
the part of the birds, and a 
care and consideration for 
their safety on the part of 


the persons interested, and it would seem that if my friend’s deductions are 
correct, that the leaven of bird-protection is working in Connecticut, when 


a description of these nests 
“becomes worth while. 

One nest was built on 
the hub of a farm wagon left 
for awhile in the orchard. 
When the owner went to 
use the wagon he found 
four eggs in the nest, and 
he borrowed a_ neighbor’s 
wagon until the young had 
flown. 

Another Robin built a 
nest on the smoke-pipe 
where it came through the 
back of a building. It, too, 
had eggs in it when found, 
and to make a fire in the 
stove meant destroying the 
eggs, so the owner built a 
shelf against the building 
and moved the nest to it, 
where it was occupied by 


A ROBIN’S NEST ON A SMOKE-PIPE WITH THE 


SHELF TO WHICH IT WAS MOVED 
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the birds. This nest was built of the fine sprays of hemlock, showing the 
effect of environment upon the nest material. 
There must have been a sociable trait in the pair of Robins that -built on 
the support to the roof over the station platform at Wilton, Conn. The 
hurrying passengers and the thundering trains did not disturb the sitting bird 
in the least. One could see her tail over the edge of the nest when on the 


platform. H 
It seems sure that birds come to know certain people, or to lose their fear 1 
4 
; 


instinct when these people are about their regular duties. How else can one 


, 


BLACKSMITH SHOP WHERE A PAIR OF ROBINS RAISED THEIR FAMILY WITHIN 
RANGE OF THE SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL 


Note the missing window-pane, removed to permit the birds to enter when the door was closed 


interpret the actions of a pair of Robins that built their nest over the door of 
the Bangall school. The teacher could stand on the porch and ring the hand- 
bell and the children pass in and out through the door many times a day with- 
out the birds leaving the nest, but they resented my simply standing and 
looking, and as for taking a photograph, it sent the old birds into a frenzy. 

Stranger still was the fancy of a pair of Robins that built their nest inside 
of Seymour’s blacksmith shop on some iron used to re-tire wheels, and within 
eight feet of the anvil before which the blacksmith worked most of the day. 
The noise of pounding on iron, flying sparks, and kicking horses while being 
shod—all was accepted and her eggs hatched and young raised. Let a stranger 
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enter the shop and she would leave at once, and from a perch on an old wagon- 
wheel or a nearby tree, protest against his presence. 

-. The kindly blacksmith, 
by taking out a glass from 
the window on the sideof =. 
the shop, enabled the old 
birds to pass in and out i \ 
through this opening when 
the shop door was closed. 

But these examples of 
the birds’ confidence in 
man and man’s kindly 
interest in the birds’ wel- 
fare are dwarfed by the 
history of a pair of Robins 
that built their nest on the aes : 
under side of an oil-tank F Ni La er 
car standing near the center RAILROAD YARD WHERE A ROBIN’S NEST WAS 

MOVED THREE TIMES 
of the busy yards of the 
Standard Oil Company’s plant at South Norwalk, last June. The nest was 
known and watched by the workmen and six eggs were laid—an unusual 
number—before the car was filled 
with oil and ready to be started 
out on the road. 

The foreman, not without some 
misgivings, removed the nest while 
the switch engine took away the 
car and shunted another tank car 
as near as he could to the place. 
The nest was carefully placed in 
the same relative position on the 
new car and the birds returned at 
once. This car, too, left the yards, 
and a third car, to which the nest 
had been transferred, was also 
billed to leave. The foreman was 
puzzled to know what to do as 
oe: there were now four half-grown 

ae birds in the nest. 

a A happy thought came to him 
im when he built an open box and 


ROBIN FEEDING YOUNG IN THE STANDARD nailed it to one of the posts of the 


D AFTER ITS NEST a ee 
“See ke ye THREE TIMES platform used by the men in filling 


the tank cars, and put nest and young in the box, now thirty feet from its 
first location. Here they finished housekeeping, and at the time the picture 
was taken, showing the female feeding the young, the switch engine was at 
work removing and replacing cars and the whole aspect of the yard changed. 
Over and under new and old cars, past hurrying workmen, the old birds kept 
at work as though a railroad yard was as quiet and safe as a forest glade. 

And, in passing, it might be mentioned that all the men in the yard were : 
keenly and sympathetically interested in this bird’s nest, and had anyousy 
disturbed it, there would have been ‘something doing,’ with brawny arms 
to back it up. © 

All of which seems to show that the spirit of bird-protection is taking hold 
of the people, and, where once it has rooted, that place is a pretty safe one 


for the wild birds to call home. 
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CRESTED FLYCATCHER ABOUT TO FEED YOUNG 
Photographed by Jesse L. Smith, Highland Park, Ill,, July 2, 1918 


A Much-used Robin’s Nest 


By A. D. DuBOIS, Chicago, I11. 


N the fall of t909 we moved into an 

old frame house and I established 

my ‘den’ on the second floor. The 
room had two windows. Near one of 
them, at the corner of the building, was 
a down-spout for conducting rain-water 
from the roof. At the offset in this 
conductor pipe, saddled securely on the 
elbow against the house, was an old 
Robin’s nest, well sheltered from rain 
by the projecting eaves. 

The following spring, on April 24, 
we watched a Robin gathering material 
for repairs, and the next day saw her 
sitting on this nest under the eaves. On 
the 26th, at 7 A.M., an examination, by 
means of a mirror, disclosed one egg in 
the nest. The second egg was deposited 
during the same morning, the third dur- 
ing the latter part of the morning of the 
27th, and the fourth on the morning of the 
28th. During the intervals of laying, the 
bird spent a part of her time on the nest 
but was frequently observed in the horse- 
chestnut tree just opposite the window. 

On the afternoon of May 15 there were four young Robins in this nest, 
and the female was bringing them worms. By the 23d the young were large 
and well feathered and their father was in full fighting trim. When I went to 

the open window to look out at the nest, he dashed at my head, striking me a 
sharp blow on the forehead. 

The young left the nest on May 24, twenty-six days after the last egg was 
deposited, and were at once able to fly. It was the last that we expected to see 
of the Robin family, and we left them to feed in the garden or on the lawn. 

The next spring, under date of April 15, our journal relates that a Robin 
flew up and sat on the nest under the eaves. Again, on the 21st, the bird was 
seen to fly to the nest and, the next morning, while sitting at my desk, I saw 
a Robin gather mud, across the street, and fly with it to the eaves nest. At 
8 a.m. on the 24th she was sitting on the nest, and when she left, at 8.30, the 
nest contained one egg. The fourth and last egg of this set was deposited 
during the morning of the 26th. 
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THE MUCH-USED NEST AND ITS 
HUNGRY OCCUPANTS 
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The four young were hatched in the night of May 8 and 9, one of the egg- 
shells being yet in the nest at 6.30 in the morning. The period of incubation 
had been thirteen days. 

By the middle of May the nestlings had grown until they filled the nest, 
and the parents were showing their fighting blood by attacking us fiercely 
whenever we ventured to put our heads out of the window. On the 17th both 
windows were open. I had been standing at one of them, looking out, and had 


ae s 


THE LOOKOUT IN THE HORSE-CHESTNUT TREE 


withdrawn into the room, when the female bird made a surprise attack. She 
dashed into the room through one of the windows, grabbed viciously at my 
scalp with her claws, completed her invasion with a circle around the room 
and then flew out through the other window. I was so startled by the shee 
pain and the suddenness of the onslaught that I failed to make note of further 
details, but I believe the attack was a strictly silent one as I cannot recall 
any vocal sound. 

On May 22, twenty-seven days after the complement of eggs had been 
deposited, the young were out of the nest and one of them was sitting in the 
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hawthorn bush under the window. The remainder of the training of this 
psamily must have been very intensive, for our journal under date of June 24 
_ exhibits the following entry: “The Robins are nesting again in the old nest 


‘on the down-spout by the study window; the female is sitting on four eggs.” 


_ Our first intimation was the conduct of the male; and if we ever doubted that 
_ these birds were the same as before, the doubt was soon dispelled by his 
_ characteristic ‘personality.’ When I came to the window, as he sat in the 
_ opposite tree, he showed his displeasure in his accustomed way, snapping his 


>i 


bill and bowing his head with a profound and challenging courtesy. His mate 


_ also exhibited the same peculiar actions as before. The attitude of both birds 
_ was that of the over-zealous owner who has always held possession, undisputed, 
and will tolerate no intrusion. They tried to drive an English Sparrow from 


the chestnut tree. The Sparrow darted about among the branches with the 
tenacity characteristic of his breed, and with admirable agility, but the Robin, 
in hot pursuit, with snapping bill, eventually drove him from the premises. 

A few days later we left for a vacation. When we returned temporarily on 
June 28, the eggs had not hatched, but by July 8 there were half-grown young 
in the nest. At that time we photographed the ‘fighting female’ in her tree 
opposite the study window. The young left the nest on July 17, but their 
father was still snapping his bill at us on the following day. 

Before the return of another nesting season we had moved away, but we 
made inquiry, by letter, of the owner of the house, who knew of the old nest 
and our interest in it. The following was received in reply: 

“Tthaca, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1912. 

“Mr. L. forwarded your letter to me from New York, not having observed 
the birds’ nest, which is still there and has had two broods this summer, one 
before I came home and one a few weeks ago.” 

The subsequent history of the militant Robins and their much-used nest 
has not been recorded; and as to its ‘prehistoric’ origin and occupation, you 
can guess as well as we. Of this much, however, we are certain: The same 
nest, with slight repairs, served for at least six broods of Robins. 
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Photographed by Verdi Burtch, Branchport, N. Y. 


Photographed by Arthur A. Jeffrey, Maryville, Mo. 


TWO FOX SPARROW PHOTOGRAPHS 
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The Way of the Wren 


By KATRINE BLACKINTON, Blackinton, Mass. 


E made his stage-entrance last spring at the garden-c..ner of the 
house. While transplanting some perennials, my eye caught a cin- 
namon streak darting into the eaves-pipe, simultaneous with a shiver- 
bubble or two of an unmistakable wW ren song. Down went watering-pot and 
trowel, for here was promise of s mething worth while. Could it be that a 
house-hunt was in progress? Sud lenly, out hobbled the brown streak from 
the eaves-pipe, with a particle of silt in his bill which he deposited into the 


ether, much as a bustling house\vife would snap her duster, and darted in 


~ again, repeating the performance until a thorough job was made of it. The 


tin gutter under the eaves also received his attention. I could hear him 
scuttling along the gutter-floor an ] see him appear by flashes at the edge upon 
occasion of depositing overboard a particle of silt. Soon the apple tree over 
my head caught this cinnamon meteor, and there ensued such an outpour of 
effervescent shivering bubbles that I couldn’t but suppose that just the house 
he had been looking for had been found and there only remained the question 
of his wife’s approval. 

It was with some surprise, then, that the following day I saw the same scene 
being enacted on the eaves and gutters of the barn—the same scene with a 
drama attached. 

A pair of English Sparrows had established themselves in a hole under the 
eaves at the east gable of the barn, and had a family of five lusty Britishers 
just launched into this troublesome world. When the sanitary inspector 
reached the east gable, I was somewhat taken back by seeing him shoot into 
this Englishman’s castle without as much as by your leave (a truly Prussian 
performance, now, wasn’t it?), only to bob out again with a white feather in 
his bill! The peeping protests of the youngsters strengthened my belief that 
their warm bed was being removed by this hustling aggressor. His manner in 
ejecting the feathers said ‘‘Dear me! it will be war to the death until I teach 
these birds to keep clean!’’ The hole swallowed him again, and again a thin, 
piping chorus of protests, and another feather took its rudderless course to 
earth. The third time the feather was carried to a nearby apple tree where it 
was carelessly released amid an intensive outpouring of Wren free-speech 
directed to any it might concern. At this point Madame Sparrow, who had 
evidently been viewing this offensive intrusion at a safe distance, entered her 
home with a morsel in her bill and concern in her manner. Now the drama 
was in full swing! Back flew the Wren, sure enough, to the Sparrow entrance, 
with all his importance and mth power initiative, but, instead of dashing in, 
he suddenly right-about-faced and the apple tree caught him again. While he 
was explaining, in true Ludendorf style, to a solemn Bluebird pair, who weren’t 
in the least interested, that his retreat was entirely on strategic lines, my eye 
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caught the owner of the castle standing on the corner of the gutter facing his 
front door, challenge in every line of him. Right here, at this vital juncture of 
the drama, I had to leave the scene of action. I was gone about two hours, 
and, upon my return, I found the sod under the Englishman’s castle white 
with feathers, and, could it be,—yes, there actually was a newly hatched dead 
Sparrow, pitched out during the fight that must have ensued. If I had not 
heard the aggressive voice proclaiming victory from a nearby tree I would 
have been worried for fear an awful justice had overtaken him, but I must 
say his tone was reassuring in the extreme. 

Not knowing the way of Wrens, I interpreted this anti-British campaign 
as expressing the fact that he had centered his desire for a house on the English- 
‘man’s property, and at once enlisted my services in his behalf. A man scaled 
a ladder and evicted this budding, though browbeaten family in the most 
radical fashion. The apartment was then thoroughly hosed out and a new 
doorway erected through which only a Wren might pass. Now, will you believe 
me when I tell you that that fickle, erratic housebreaker showed not the 
slightest interest in that establishment from that time on? Every time I 
heard his tea-kettle song in the orchard, I hied me forth to see what his next 
move would be. Where was Mrs. Wren? Was he a bachelor or widower 
(grass or plain)? I was obsessed by that Wren and his business, as was my 
neighbor and friend whose garden joins mine. She reported one day that he 
had visited her mother as she sat in the open window facing the veranda, had 
lighted on the back of a chair, raised his head, lowered his tail, and given a 


perfect demonstration of how the tea-kettle sang to the Cricket on the Hearth. 


Of course we speculated every day as to where that bird who didn’t know his 
own mind two minutes together would build. 

When my patience was nearly exhausted, it dawned on my intelligence that 
the Packard Chickadee house on the black walnut tree at the edge of my 
garden, and only a step from my neighbor’s, was displaying a Wren name- 
plate in the shape of a stout twig placed in the doorway to bar all intruders. 
Wild excitement in the garden! What a chance to study the nest and the 
young birds! We saw two Wrens going in with food in their bills and heard 
the me! me! chorus that day and the day after, and the day after that we 
found the house deserted by a family big enough to fly away in the early hours. 
There we were, intrigued, baffled, and cheated by that little play-actor. Will 
anyone take exception when I say the way of the Wren is deep? 
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_Bird-Banding Work Being Taken Over 
by the Biological Survey 


The Bureau of Biological Survey, at 
Washington, D. C., has taken over the 
work formerly carried on under the aus- 
pices of the Linnean Society of New York 
by the American Bird-Banding Associa- 
tion. In taking over this work, the Bureau 


_-feels that it should express the debt that 


students of ornithology in this country owe 
to Howard H. Cleaves for the devotion and 
success with which he has conducted this 
investigation up to a point where it has 
outgrown the possibilities of his personal 
supervision. 

Under plans now being formulated, this 
work will give a great amount of invaluable 
information concerning the migration and 
distribution of North American birds, 
which will be of direct service in the ad- 
ministration of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, as well as of much general scientific 
interest. 

It is desired to develop this work along 
two principal lines: First, the trapping 
and banding of waterfowl, especially Ducks 
and Geese, on both their breeding and 
winter grounds; and, secondly, the syste- 
matic trapping of land-birds as initiated 
by S. Prentiss Baldwin, the early results 
of which have been published by him in 
the Proceedings of the Linnean Society, 
of New York, No. 31, 1919, pp. 23-55. It 
is planned to enlist the interest and services 
of volunteer workers who will undertake 
to operate and maintain trapping stations 
throughout the year, banding new birds 
and recording the data from those pre- 
viously banded. The results from a series 
of stations thus operated will undoubtedly 
give new insight into migration routes, 
speed of travel during migration, longevity 
of species, affinity for the same nesting-site 
year after year, and, in addition, furnish 
a wealth of information relative to the 
behavior of the individual, heretofore im- 
possible to obtain because of the difficulty 


of keeping one particular bird under 
observation. 

The details of operation are now receiv- 
ing close attention, and as soon as possible 
the issue of bands will be announced, with 
full information regarding the methods to 
be followed and the results expected. In 
the meantime, the Biological Survey will 
be glad to receive communications from 
those sufficiently interested and satisfac- 
torily located to engage in this work dut- 
ing their leisure time, for it is obvious that 
a considerable part must be done by vol- 
unteer operators. It is hoped that a suf- 
ficient number will take this up to insure 
the complete success of the project.—E. W. 
NELtson, Chief of Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


Winter Notes from West Medford, Mass. 


Our house in West Medford, Mass., is 
situated in a cedar pasture (where sumac, 
barberry, privet, and woodbine berries 
are abundant) between Middlesex Falls 
and the Mystic River. In this exceedingly 
cold winter, when the ground is covered 
with deep snow, hiding the food-supply of 
our birds and driving the northern birds 
south, we have had such an unusual ex- 
perience that it seems worth while to 
record it. 

From January 1, Redpolls have been 
here in great flocks; then a Snowy Owl 
and Northern Shrike appeared in our 
neighborhood. The particular events of 
the season have been since February 12. 
On that day my telephone rang to ask me 
to identify a large flock of white birds 
which proved to be Snow Buntings (fifty- 
two, by actual count), which are being fed 
regularly by one of my friends two minutes 
away from our house. At the same place 
are 17 Pheasants. These birds have been 
a continual delight to many people for the 
last month. During the blizzard of March 
6, the Snow Buntings went under a hedge, 
dug away some of the snow, and settled 
down to rest comfortably, first, however, 
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scratching the falling snow from their faces 
with their feet—a pretty sight. 

During the last week in January, 9 Pine 
Grosbeaks appeared. January 31, 6 Even- 
ing Grosbeaks, which were joined by 6 more 
on March 1, with an equal number of full- 
plumaged and gray birds. February 29, a 
flock of Cedar Waxwings came, and with 
them 2 fully identified Bohemian Wax- 
wings. March 1, either on our place or 
within five minutes’ walk, were 12 Evening 
Grosbeaks, 9 Pine Grosbeaks, ro Redpolls 

feeding on maple buds, 52 Snow Buntings, 
' 3 Juncos, 3 Tree Sparrows, 1 Long-eared 
Owl, 2 Hairy Woodpeckers, 2 Downy 
Woodpeckers, 1 Flicker, 3 Purple Finches, 
42 Cedar Waxwings, ro Starlings, 2 White- 
breasted Nuthatches, 5 Chickadees, 5 Blue 
Jays, and 3 Robins. 

There are two flocks of Cedar Birds, the 
large flock and a smaller one of fifteen with 
which the Bohemian Waxwings consort; 
the small flock was not seen on March 1, 
but came again on March 3. They fed 
upon the fruit of two hawthorn trees near 
our house and also upon the few cedar 
berries which are left. 

The Long-eared Owl was seen by Mr. 
and Mrs. Alan Claflin, of West Medford, 
and the Bohemian Waxwings were first 
seen by them on February 28, and reported 
to me. I saw them at 8.30 A.M. on Feb- 
ruary 29, and several times during that 
day. Many of us here fed the birds all 
winter and feel repaid by the great pleasure 
they have given us——Lip1an E. BRIDGE, 
West Medford, Mass., March 9, 1920. 


Evening Grosbeaks at Boston 


On Feb. 16, 1920, a flock of Evening 
Grosbeaks appeared in the garden of St. 
Johns House, Arlington Heights, Boston. 
They remained all day. On the 26th, dur- 
ing a heavy snowstorm, a male Grosbeak 
came to the library window, evidently try- 
ing to get in. The window was opened, he 
came in and commenced eating a geranium 
leaf. After a while he gave a clear, loud, 
flute-like whistle, which one of the Sisters 
interpreted as a demand for food. Worms 
and seeds were brought to him, and he 
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remained all the afternoon, not in the least 
afraid of the Sisters or children. When it 
grew dark he flew off into the pine woods 


back of the convent.—F. C. POWELLI, © 


S.S.J.E., Boston, Mass. 


Evening Grosbeaks at Nyack, N. Y. 


A flock of perhaps a dozen Evening 
Grosbeaks made its appearance in Nyack, 
N. Y., the last of February, 1920, and at 
the date of writing (April 12) is still in 
that vicinity. The birds evidently spend 
the night at some point farther south, 
arrive about 9 o’clock each morning, stay 
for an hour or so, and disappear until the 
next day, with an occasional visit in the 
afternoon.— Mary L. Emery, Nyack, N.Y. 


Winter Birds at Ridgewood, N. J. 


This last winter was the severest in the 
memory of most of us, and, while filled 
with many hardships,\it brought great 
pleasure to some of us living in the country. 
At Ridgewood, N. J., we fed many rare 
birds. Our pleasure was, however, some- 
what marred when we realized that their 
visits pointed to the fact that they must 
have been great sufferers from the severity 
of the season, as so many were utter 
strangers to this section, the largest num- 
bers being the Evening Grosbeaks. They 
were first observed, 5 in all, on January 23, 
at the home of Mrs. Carl M. Vail. The 
next day 11 arrived, and, after that, more 
and more each day. On February 15, 
29 were at the feeding-table at one time, 
and more were in the trees. They were 
reported at seven different homes here, 
where the winter feeding of birds is carried 
on systematically. They came, invariably, 
between 6.30 and 7 A.M., and ate greedily 
of the sunflower seeds put out for them. 
They ate cracked corn, also buckwheat, 
but preferred the sunflower seeds. Their 
habit was to remain around the feeding- 
place all the morning, when they would 
disappear for two or three hours and 
then return for more seeds. As late as 
April 9, 42 were counted in one place. On 
April 11, two pairs came, and on the 
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sth the last pair paid a short visit, then 
departed. 
Other winter visitors were Pine Siskins, 


_- seen nearly every day during this past sea- 


son, 11 counted at atime. After a heavy 
icestorm, 2 White-winged Crossbills were 
noted and 1 Pine Grosbeak. December 
25 and February 22 a Robin appeared. 
One Sharp-shinned Hawk, many Red- 
polls, flocks of Fox Sparrows, and also 
large numbers of Purple Finches were seen. 
Of course we had our usual winter feathered 
friends.—(Mtss) FLORENCE DE LA Mon- 


_-TAGNE Bunce, President of Ridgewood 


Branch of New Jersey Audubon Society. 


Migration of Ducks and Geese at 
Winthrop, Iowa. 


November 11, 1919,—the first anniver- 
sary of the signing of the armistice—was a 
warm and beautiful day, after a cold and 
windy night. Until then very few Ducks 
had been seen migrating in the fall of toro, 
but that day thousands of them passed, 
going southward. Early on the morning 
of November 11, the first flocks of Ducks 
were seen flying over, and they continued 
to do so for several hours on that morning. 
I was working not far from Buffalo Creek 
at that time, so had a good chance to watch 
the flocks of Ducks which were very fre- 
quently passing overhead. 

My attention was first attracted by 
three enormous flocks of about one thou- 
sand birds in each. These flocks flew over 
a section of Buffalo Creek which, appa- 
rently, was to their liking, for they wheeled 
at once, and at a slight angle, sailed to the 
ground. When on the ground they 
attracted other smaller passing flocks, 
which also dropped to the ground. Nearly 
all of the smaller flocks consisted of only 
ten or fifteen Ducks, while some contained 
but four or five. Once in a while a single 
Duck would be seen flying a long ways 
behind.a flock. 

The place where most of the Ducks 
alighted was only about a quarter of a mile 
from where I was working, and they could 
be plainly seen rising from the creek and 
turning in the air, to sink again to the 
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same spot. When these large flocks rose 
into the air, they reminded me of nothing 
so much as a huge swarm of bees. It was 
a beautiful sight to watch—these thou- 
sands of Ducks as they turned in the air, 
the sun playing on their light wings and 
white underparts. They stayed in this 
vicinity for about two hours, I believe, but 
I did not see them leave the place. 

During this period one of the largest fall 
freshets in years had turned small Buffalo 
Creek into a mighty river, covering all the 
low pastures and land near it with its 
water. These flooded ponds in the pastures 
were frequented by the Ducks. Scores of 
hunters went after the Ducks and killed 
many at this season. About noon on 
November 11, as I approached the creek, 
two (shot gun) shots were fired and several 
thousand Ducks flew up, not more than 
five hundred yards from me, but I saw no 
hunters. 

Most of the migrating Ducks passed 
over during the morning of November 11. 
I saw only one flock (of about three 
hundred) fly over in the afternoon. 

I have watched the migrating Ducks for 
several years and have never before seen 
more than a dozen or two flocks in the fall. 

Very small numbers of Wild Geese were 
seen migrating southward, through Buc- 
hanan County in the fall of r9o19. Whether 
or not this was due to the increased num- 
bers of shooters this year, I do not know, 
but at any rate, the Geese appeared in very 
small numbers compared to other years. 

The writer, wishing to gain some know]l- 
edge of just how many Geese really did 
migrate through this part of the country, 
kept a careful record of each and every 
flock and individual seen by him. 

Only about 500 Geese, roughly estimat- 
ing, out of a dozen or so flocks flying by 
day, were recorded by the writer. This 
does not include the flocks which flew over 
at night, but it serves to show what exten- 
sive shooting has done to the Canada 
Goose. Not so many years ago the Geese 
would fly south by the thousands in the 
fall. The writer worked out of doors all 
of the fall and had a good opportunity for 
watching the movements of the Geese. 
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The Geese recorded were seen at the 
following times: 

The first flock of Geese, containing 
about 25, was seen on the afternoon of 
October 15. The second flock was noted 
on the afternoon of October 20, and con- 
tained about 100 birds. They were flying 
very low when seen, and in very irregular 
form, as if tired and searching for a land- 
ing-place. The next flock was seen quite 
early on the morning of October 25. There 
were about roo in this flock. A fourth 
flock passed October 27, this also contain- 
ing about too Geese. On the afternoon of 
October 31, a flock of only 5 was seen fly- 
ing southward, aimlessly and without a 
leader; 16 more Geese were seen Novem- 
ber 13. On November 7, two flocks, of 
about 35 each, were seen flying south, the 
flocks being only about 300 feet from each 
other; 9 more Geese were seen that day. 

On the evening of November 15 a very 
large flock passed over, judging from the 
honking. 

A flock of 35, which could not be posi- 
tively identified, passed on November 23. 
That evening, at dusk many Geese could 
be heard, but they were not seen. On 
November 25, 5 Geese passed, going south, 
and this was the last flock seen in 1919.— 
FrepD J. Prerce, Winthrop, Iowa. 


Purple Gallinule in Connecticut 


Your readers may be interested to know 
that on April 16 I saw a fine specimen of 
the Florida Purple Gallinule. It is very 
rarely seen above the Mason and Dixon 
line, two specimens having been reported 
on Long Island, but so far as I €an ascer- 
tain, never in New England. 

I did not hunt the bird, but it appeared 
unexpectedly as I stood talking with a 
neighbor in a little-used country road, not 
far from a salt marsh. It ran along the 
ground, close to a high board fence, and 
passed us at a distance of 15 yards. I ob- 
served that it had a white bill, a small 
head, a small, long neck, and long legs. It 
was about the size of a half-grown chicken. 
The color of the body was a rich purple. 
The wings were bluish green, and in the 
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bright sunlight the coloring had a gorgeous 


sheen. 

After running past us it suddenly turned 
and ran across the road in front of us, as 
if to give us a perfect side view of its beauty. 
I moved quickly toward it in order to 
observe its mode of flight. It flew a few 
paces like a Rail, alighted, and ran, or 
glided into some bushes. 

I was much impressed with the perfec- 
tion of its muscular coérdination. There 
was no waste of power, but a perfect ad- 
justment of muscular force in running, 
while it was heavy and awkward in its 
flight. 

The bird was new to me, but in view of 
its small head and neck, such a good pro- 
vision for enabling it to thread its way 
through marsh grasses, its long legs, its 
short, feeble wings, I classified it as a 
marsh wader, and, from the mode of its 
flight, I thought it belonged to the Rail 
family. This proved to be the case. A 
perfect-colored picture of the bird can be 
found in ‘Birds Which Hunt and Are 
Hunted,’ by Neltje Blanchan. 

I shall always carry a pleasant memory 
of the beautiful bird, and mark April 16 
with a white stone—CHARLES W. PACK- 
ARD, M.D., Stratford, Conn. 


An Odd Note of the Blue Jay 


This morning (Feb. 2, 1920) I heard a 
Blue Jay give a curious note—a harsh, 
rapid chatter or growl, as rapid as a Wood- 
pecker’s tattoo. The bird-note which it 
most closely resembled is the jarring chat- 
ter of a Catbird, but it had a duller, more 
wooden quality and suggested a mechanical 
sound rather than a bird’s voice. The Blue 
Jay was alone in a small apple orchard and 
was visiting one tree after another, evi- 
dently feeding. Recalling, from the oddity 
of the note, that I had heard it some years 
ago, but not since, I looked up my records 
and found the following note: 

“Apr. 6, 1913. This morning (6.45) 
fifteen to twenty Blue Jays were flying 
about, making a great disturbance. From 
the large number of birds and from their 
loud cries, I supposed that they were 
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pestering some Hawk or Owl, and when I 
heard from the vicinity of the screaming 
birds a low, guttural, growling note, re- 
peated several times, I turned aside to find 


out whether the Jays had not run upon a 


rarity, but such was not the case. 

“Ten of the birds were sitting in a bare 
tree. A few were mounting toward the top 
of the tree by stiff upward leaps; the others, 
well scattered high in the tree, sat quiet; 
most of the company were screaming. 
Every few seconds came the growling note, 
a sound which suggested a ‘snoring’ frog, 
the quick tapping of a Woodpecker, or the 
exhaust from a distant motorcycle— 
g-r-r-r-r. During the growl, and immedi- 
ately after it, one or two birds, and perhaps 
more, moved up and down as if the branch 
on which they sat were swaying. There 
was none of the teetering motion of a 
Spotted Sandpiper; the whole bird rose 
and sank as a man would move up and 
down on his tiptoes. Soon the birds flew 
off in a screaming company and were 
joined by other Jays.” i 

In addition to the interest which 
attaches to the strange behavior of these 
birds, it is worth noticing that the actions 
of the birds while uttering a note which is 
apparently seldom employed, and which, 
one would suppose, from its distinctive 
character would have a special significance, 
were, in the two instances cited, entirely 
different. In one case a solitary bird gave 
the call as a soliloquy; in the other case the 
call was used at a different time of year 
and on an occasion when the gregarious 
tendency was unusually manifest.— WIN- 
sor M. Tyter, M.D., Lexington, Mass. 


Blue Jay vs. Mouse 


On Feb. 2, 1918, the scream of a Blue 
Jay rang out through the air, and, looking 
toward the barn, I saw the bird swooping 
down to the ground after something. I 
was interested at once, and at first I could 
not see what was running across the snow; 
when it reached the barn, where it was 
clear, I saw that it was a mouse. 

The Blue Jay boldly followed it right 
into the barn, dodging in and out of the 
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wagons and pecking at the mouse at every 
chance it got. About this time the Blue 
Jay’s mate joined the chase, but she was 
just a little too late. The mouse, nearly 
beaten, hopped into a friendly hole and 
escaped. For a little while the pair 
watched the hole, and then gave it up.— 
G. Gii1, Sea Cliff, N.Y. 


Mouse and Blue Jay 


At ro o’clock on the morning of Jan. 30, 
1920, I was seated near a window when I 
caught sight of a little gray mouse running 
about on the short grass outside. He soon 
began nibbling a sweet-gum ball (which 
contains seed). In a few seconds he ran 
to another and began nibbling that, but 
his movements had revealed him to a Blue 
Jay in the tree above. Down flew Mr. Jay 
and gave mousie a quick stab with his bill. 
Mousie jumped under a fallen sweet gum 
leaf. On came the Jay, brushing aside the 
leaf; quickly the mouse sought another, 
and another, each time coming nearer my 
office, evidently to take refuge under it. 
The Jay followed, but when I moved 
nearer the window in order to watch the 
chase, Mr. Blue Jay was frightened and 
flew back to his tree-top, while the mouse, 
sensing a new danger, crouched immovable. 
A Cardinal Grosbeak now joined the Jay. 
and both flew down at the mouse. The 
scene would have made a wonderful paint- 
ing—the tiny gray ball of fur among the 
russet leaves and burs, the vivid scarlet 
Cardinal and handsome blue and _ black 
Jay, both alert and with crests raised. 
Poor little mousie! I rapped on the pane, 
away flew the fighters, and their would-be 
victim vanished.—Lizzi—e N. DovuclLaAs, 
Barns, W. Feliciana Co., La. 


Twenty-one Warblers in a Day 


In looking over my back copies of Brrp- 
Lore I noticed in Vol. XIX, No. 4, the 
article by S. A. Eliot, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
entitled ‘Seventeen Warblers in a Single 
Tree.’ During the spring migration of 1919 
the writer had a similar experience which 
may be of interest to Brrp-Lore’s readers, 
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Ever since the Warbler wave in the 
spring of 1917, when one million Warblers 
were estimated to be feeding at the Brigh- 
ton Sewage Disposal Plant on May 23, I 
have endeavored to visit the plant at least 
once during the spring and fall migrations. 

The plant is on an ‘open plot of ground 
_ near Irondequoit Bay. All around it is a 
most wonderful woods, the underbrush 
being so thick it is hard to make one’s way 
through. It is a birds’ paradise! Then, 


too, the bay, with its vast marshes, pro- 


vides a wonderful place for swamp-birds. 

On May 24, I arrived at the plant 
about 3.30 in the afternoon, and, seeing 
no birds on the gravel beds, I decided to 
look in the bordering trees and underbrush, 
with the hope of finding some there. I had 
not gone far before I discovered four beau- 
tiful little Northern Parula Warblers feed- 
ing in the low underbrush. A single Nash- 
ville was in a tree above me, singing, and 
Yellow Warblers were very numerous. 
Seeing a flash of color in a nearby hem- 
lock tree, I focused my glass on the spot 
and found a male Pine Warbler gleaning 
insects from the branches. Then a Black- 
burnian came into the line of vision. Low- 
ering my glass I walked cautiously for- 
ward, and as I got nearer, Warblers seemed 
to appear all over the tree. I was now so 
close the glass was not necessary. A Red- 
start and a Black-poll were in the topmost 
part of the tree. Further down were Chest- 
nut-sided, Bay-breasted, and Magnolia 
Warblers and a female Cape May. My 
eyes were suddenly attracted to a rail of 
the fence surrounding the plant, and there 
was a splendid male Cerulean Warbler, the 
first I had ever seen! In a radius of fifty 
yards I found two Tennessees and also 
Hooded, Canadian, and Mourning War- 
blers. And I heard an Oven-bird, a Nor- 
thern Water-thrush, and two Maryland 
Yellow-throats singing in the vicinity. 
These, with an Orange-crowned and a 
Black-throated Blue seen in the morning, 
made a total of twenty-one Warblers for 
the day, nineteen of which were seen ina 
hundred-yard circle. Many other species 
were seen here, and altogether they made a 
total of sixty-one different varieties seen 
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in what the writer thinks to be the finest 
spot for birds around this ‘city. RICHARD 
M. Cuase, Rochester, N. Y. 


What Killed Cock Robin? 


One morning late in June, an excitement 
among the Robins hurried me to the porch, 
to see a young one fluttering helplessly over 
the lawn closely followed by a cat, while 


_the parents dashed about wildly overhead, 


filling the air with their frantic appeals for 
aid. I rescued the nestling and put it in 
a cage which I left on the porch, so that 
the old birds might keep in touch with it 
and take it in charge when it had recovered 
sufficiently from fright and exhaustion to 
be released. If subjected to fright during 
the early stages of flying, young birds be- 
come semi-paralyzed, but after a few 
hours of rest and quiet are then quite able 
to fly to a place of safety. 

I supposed the parents of my protégé 
would remain nearby during its temporary 
imprisonment, but they, apparently, took 
no further interest in its fate, and it soon 
cried insistently for food. I have an aver- 
sion for a caged bird and did not want the 
care of a Robin. Inspection showed it to 
be very young, only half-feathered, still 
wobbly on its legs, and unable to feed un- 
less steadied in the hand. It had evidently 
fallen from the nest and was entirely in- 
capable of self-support. There was no 
alternative but adoption for at least a 
short time. 

It struggled wildly when I first took it 
into my hand to feed it, but relaxed con- 
tentedly as I put a morsel of softened bread 
into the gaping mouth, and ever after en- 
joyed, being so held while feeding. It then 
and there claimed me as a foster-mother, 
and I thereupon christened it ‘Bob.’ 
While Bob suffered attentions from other 
members of the family, he made it plainly 
evident that I was the sun and soul of his 
existence. Shrieks of joy greeted my 
appearance, and, running forward to the 
bars of his cage, he awaited me with 
quivering wings and eyes sparkling with 
impatience. He became very tame, follow- 
ing me about on foot on my visits in the 
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neighborhood, or perfecting himself in the 
4 art of pulling worms while I occupied a 
5 chair on the lawn, interrupting his labors 
_ to fly up on my lap when he desired food 
_ from my store. 
3 - A month passed and Bob had developed 
into a handsome, vigorous Robin. He 
_ had renounced all kinship with the feath- 
_ ered tribe and showed himself more than 
- satisfied with his promotion to membership 
_in the human family. I was beginning to 
_ be concerned in that he showed no inclina- 
tion to take up his normal life, unconscious 
_that eyes unseen were viewing his dis- 
_loyalty with disfavor, and that vengeance, 
incredible for subtlety and intelligence, 
was awaiting its opportunity. 

The first time I gave Bob his liberty on 
the lawn, while I mounted guard against 
cats and other things hostile, a pair of 
Robins, one carrying a worm, alighted 
near him. Supposing them to be the long- 
lost parents, I watched proceedings with 
much interest. One held the worm entic- 
ingly before Bob and then, to my conster- 
nation, the other, feathers bristling with 
rage, ran toward him with evil intentions 
so evident that I ran to his rescue and the 
intruders flew off. 

After this, for a while, I never left Bob 
alone on the lawn, but one day, in response 

‘to a hurried summons, I went into the 
house, forgetting him. As I returned, a 
Robin with a worm in its beak was just 
alighting beside him, but, seeing me, beat 
a hasty retreat. 

A week later I again left Bob for a mo- 
ment. As I came back a Robin was putting 
a worm into his wide-open mouth. The 
stranger flew off as I approached, and Bob, 
instead of running to meet me as usual, sat 
quietly on the grass. So quiet, so inanimate, 
that I took him up to see why. I examined 
him closely, but could find no injury. I 
put him down on the grass and watched 
him. He sat perfectly quiet for a few 
minutes, then slowly turned his head back- 
wards and tucked it under his wing as if 
going to sleep. I tried to arouse him by 
offering food. He responded with a feeble 
peep but was unable to swallow. The next 
morning Bob was lifeless on the floor of 
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his cage. Who can solve the mystery of | 
his death?—Linian Rea McCormick, 
Danville, Pa. 


Mrs. Wren Puts Her Family to Bed in 
a Robin’s Nest 


In a pine tree, the branches of which 
reach to my north porch, just below the 
eaves, a pair of Robins build their nest 
nearly every year. The old nest usually is 
blown away during the winter’s fierce gales. 
The evening of Aug. 28, 1919, was quite 
cold. While I sat on the porch, just before 
dark, I heard a Wren calling so loudly and 
long that I remained to see what the ado 
was all about, for, as I looked the yard 
over, I could see neither cat nor anything 
else to disturb her. After she had flown 
all around the yard, still calling, I noticed 
her in the pine tree near the porch. To my 
surprise, she hopped onto the edge of the 
deserted Robin’s nest, jumping into it and 
out again, repeating this several times, still 
calling. Then from out of the branches of 
the tree came five young Wrens, and they 
all nestled down into the nest. I could 
hear them twittering for a few moments 
(much as small chickens do when they go 
to bed at night under the wings of the 
old mother hen), then quietness reigned. 

The next night I watched for them again, 
and the same process was repeated at 
twilight, and this continued every evening 
for a week, with more or less calling as the 
occasion demanded. One evening the little 
family gave her more trouble in finding 
them than usual. Darkness set in, and she 
was still calling. It was too dark to count 
them that night, but I heard them twitter. 
The House Wren usually arrives about 
May 4, and this was the first time that I 
have ever seen them here later than Au- 
gust 15.—Mrs. J. ELLSworRTH JACKSON, 
Rochester, Wis. 


Bluebirds vs. Wrens 


In the summer of 1918, while we were in 
camp in northeastern Pennsylvania, late 
in August, I noticed numerous Bluebirds 
about and wondered where they had nested. 
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There were three farmhouses in sight of 
camp. One day as we were driving past 
the farmhouse just back of our camp, I 
noticed a bird-box on a tall, slender pole 
just back of the house and remarked that 
there was probably one of the homes of 
the Bluebirds. A little farther on we over- 
took the owner of the place, in blue over- 
alls, with a tin milk-pail on his arm. I 
stopped the horse and told him I noticed 
his bird-house as I passed and asked 
whether he had had Bluebirds for tenants. 
His face lighted up and he said, “Blue- 
birds? I should say so!”’ He then told me 
that he had built eight boxes and the Blue- 
birds had occupied six of them. That very 
morning they had paid a visit to the boxes 
and he had counted thirty-two in the flock. 
He said after the Bluebirds had been there 
some time a Wren tried to take possession 
of one of the two unoccupied boxes, but he 
saw right away that the Bluebirds did not 
like the Wren so he drove it off. I told 
him why the Bluebirds do not care for the 
Wrens. 

I wish to add that the Wren this last 
summer again interfered with the second 
nesting of my Bluebirds. The first egg was 
laid one morning between 9 and ro o’clock, 
and before rr o’clock the Wren had visited 
the box and broken the egg. I noticed in 
the report from the Connecticut Birdcraft 
Sanctuary in Brrp-Lore that thirteen pairs 
of Wrens and only two pairs of Bluebirds 
nested there. It is my belief that the 
Wrens are very destructive to Bluebirds’ 
eggs at the second nesting.—Mrs. ARTHUR 
F. GARDNER, Troy, N. Y. 


A Confusion of Instincts 


Last summer a pair of Robins nested 
three times about the house and built a 
new nest each time. As soon as one brood 
of young Robins was safely down from 
the nest and hidden away in the grape- 
arbor, the mother Robin would begin to 
carry material for a new nest. 

One day, just as she started for the nest 
with her mouth full of string, one of the 
baby birds called for food. She ran across 
the lawn to him and stuffed the string into 
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his mouth. He held it for a minute then 
spit it out. She picked it up and put it 
back into his mouth. When he spit it out 


again, she picked it up and carried it off 


to the nest. A day or two after this I saw 
her do the same with a bill full of dried 
grass. The baby Robins soon learned to 
look to the father Robin for their food.— 
Mrs. Artuur F. Garpner, Troy, NV. Y. 


A Clever Robin 


So many interesting stories about Robins 
are written for Brrp-Lorr that I should 
like to offer an additional incident. 

We were riding in the country one rainy 
morning, when, close beside the road, we 
spied a Robin tugging at a great angle- 
worm half out of the ground, and we 
stopped to watch the proceedings. Sir 
Robin was having a struggle indeed. 
Finally he landed his catch, which proved 
to be nearly as long as himself, and stood 
over it for a moment, too glad of the 
opportunity to rest to be afraid of our 
presence. Presently he seized the worm 
by one end and flew off with several inches 
of it trailing from his yellow bill. 

This was the worm’s opportunity, and 
it made the most of it. Around Sir Robin’s 
leg it twined and squirmed and clung, and 
promptly to the ground came the former 
to see what the trouble was all about. 
Dropping the captive end of his victim, he 
proceeded to free himself from the snaky 
coils; then, as if determined that such a 
thing should not occur again, he firmly bit 
that worm in two, picked up both pieces— 
nearer the center this time—and flew off 
in triumph with a morning meal for his 
little ones—Mary T. Barrett, Portland, 
Maine. 


Wrens Drive Away English Sparrows 


A tin can from an oil-stove was hung 
from a hook and reserved for Bluebirds. 
No Bluebirds came but a pair of English 
Sparrows inspected it carefully one entire 
season before they decided it was safe, 
then proceeded to occupy it for two years. 

One April day when a brood of Sparrows 
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2 had just left the nest, a pair of Wrens 
| appeared. They examined the premises 
_ very thoroughly and concluded to rent it, 
_- after which they proceeded to clean it out. 


z A perfect shower of feathers came down, 
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victors, not once but several times, one 
or the other Wren being always on guard 
until finally the little Wrens were left in 
peace. 

Several weeks later four babies were 


mixed with straws and grasses, and in the 
midst of the housecleaning the former 
tenants put in their appearance. A lively 
scrap ensued in which the Wrens come off 


perched on a branch and fed generously 
within two feet of where I was hidden be- 
hind a curtain—Nettir RANDALL, Can- 
ton, Pa. 


THE SEASON 
XIX. February 15 to April 15, 1920 


Boston ReEGIoN.—Spring came slowly 
after a long, severe winter. Traces of the 
winter’s snow, an accumulation of 74 in- 
ches, remained on the ground well into 
April, and during the prolonged thaw in 
March the presence of the melting snow 
made the springlike weather seem wintry. 
During this period there were fewer birds 
here in Lexington than there had been all 
winter. In mid-February an icestorm had 
beaten off the white ash seeds and the 
birch catkins, evidently forcing the Pine 
Grosbeaks and Redpolls to move off in 
search of food. The commonest bird at 
this time was the Robin. These birds 
appeared in good-sized flocks on Febru- 
ary 25—winter Robins, big, wild birds, 
undaunted by snow. 

As would be expected during so long 
drawn out and gradual a change from 
winter to spring, the first group of migrant 
birds—those that follow the snow-line 
closely and often arrive before the ground 
is half exposed—straggled along in such 
small numbers at first that no definite date 
could be set for their arrival. On March 23, 
the day when the Robins began to sing, 
there was a pronounced migration of Blue- 
birds, Song Sparrows, and Blackbirds, but 
small numbers of individuals representing 
these species had been reported several 
days earlier. These birds were closely fol- 
lowed by a flight of Fox Sparrows and 
Juncos, and a few Phebes, the latter bird 
arriving on the day when flying insects 
first made their appearance, although there 
was much snow on the ground. 


The next group of migrants, which com- 
prises the Vesper, Field, and Swamp Spar- 
rows and the Pine Warbler—birds which 
do not appear in New England until spring 
is well established—was delayed by cold 
weather in the first half of April, when 
such a chilling wind blew from the nor- 
thern snowfields that the Robins discon- 
tinued their evening chorus. Notwith- 
standing the absence.of this group as a 
whole, a few Vesper Sparrows and a Pine 
Warbler were noted on April 11. The 
Chipping Sparrow, a bird whose arrival 
brings assurance that all wintry weather 
is past, has not appeared, although over- 
due. 

Mrs. Edmund Bridge reports the pres- 
ence at West Medford of a bird of extreme 
rarity in Massachusetts—two Bohemian 
Waxwings, which were associated with a 
flock of Cedarbirds for a few days in the 
latter part of February.—Winsor M. 
Tver, M.D., Lexington, Mass. 


New York Recron.—The last half of 
February saw an increase in Redpolls, 
now in considerable flocks, but they soon 
disappeared again. ‘There seems also to 
have been a flight of Long-eared Owls at 
this time, noted at Amityville, Douglas- 
ton, Staten Island, Englewood, and the 
vicinity of Plainfield. February 23 a num- 
ber of Evening Grosbeaks were found in a 
patch of red cedar woods at Amityville, 
Long Island, feeding on cedar berries. 
With them were many Goldfinches, some 
Red Crossbills, and a few Purple Finches. 
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The Evening Grosbeak has been reported 
repeatedly from Douglaston, Long Island 
(G. C. Fisher), last seen April 9 and likely 
still around. The attraction here seems to 
be the fruit of the hackberry. 

More than in the New Jersey direction, 
late February and the very first of March 
usually find an increase of scattered Robins 
on Long Island. We have been at times in 
doubt as to whether these birds are arrivals 
from the South or have been driven in from 
southern New England where, at that date, 
the Robin is generally present in consider- 
- able flocks. This year these early Robins 
were less than usually noticeable on the 
Island, an indication that they are southern 
birds, as late winter birds from the North 
of all species were more than usually 
represented. 

The spring was late in putting in an 
appearance with its first migrants from 
the South. The entire absence, during the 
very end of winter, of Song Sparrows at 
Garden City, Long Island, made it pos- 
sible to determine when the first individuals 
returned, March 12. Fox Sparrow and 
Grackle were present here for the first time 
on March 14, the Grackles being about 
two weeks later than their usual arrival— 
theend of February. The first unquestioned 
increase in Meadowlarks came on the 21st 
and they became common on the 24th. 
The Flicker put in an appearance on the 
28th, and Chipping Sparrows only on 
April 7 this year, although they had been 
reported from the New York Region a few 
days previous. Up the Hudson, vicinity 
of Rhinebeck and Poughkeepsie, data com- 
piled by M. S. Crosby shows the earliest 
arrivals to have been delayed: Fox Spar- 
row, March 14; Grackle and Song Spar- 
row, March 15; Robin, March 23. The 
next lot of birds were, however, as early 
as one could expect them: Phoebe, March 
23; Flicker and Cowbird, March 26; Chip- 
ping Sparrow and Tree Swallow, April 3; 
Barn Swallow, April rr; Louisiana Water- 
thrush, April 12; ete. 

Reports from New Jersey indicate re- 
tarded migration, though by April 1 spring 
arrivals were about ‘on time’; and a better 
showing than usual of the less-abundant 
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Ducks. At Englewood, Rough-legged 
Hawk, March 21, Golden-eye Duck and 
Tree Sparrow, April 11, are late dates ob- 


tained by L. Griscom, who also reports the ~ 


Hooded Merganser, Baldpate, Blue-winged 
Teal, and Ruddy Duck from there. C. H. 
Rogers and W. DeW. Miller found the 
Baldpate, Green-winged Teal, and Pintail 
at South River, April 4. 

A Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was noted in 
Prospect Park on April 7 by R. Friedmann, 
and the record corroborated by a number 
of Brooklyn observers who found it there 
again April r2 and 14. The occurrence of 
this species north of its regular range at 
so early a dateis doubtless correlated with 
the fact that, like other southern species, 
its regular spring migration comes early.— 
J. T. Nicnots, New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—With the ex- 
ception of a number of springlike days 
the first week in March, Jack Frost 
held this region in his grip until about 
March 15. The bulk of the early migrants 
arrived from ten days to two weeks late, 
the earlier adventurers meeting with 
wintry conditions. Almost immediately 
after the melting of the ice in the Delaware 
River—about mid-March—numbers of 
Mergansers, Scaups, Black Ducks, and 
Pintails appeared, and rapidly increased 
until the peak of their abundance was 
reached about April ro. On this date about 
eight hundred Ducks were observed on the 
river, a mixed flock of the species men- 
tioned above. An interesting feature of 
late February was an apparent influx of 
Evening Grosbeaks, these birds being re- 
ported more common at this time than any 
other portion of the winter. Miss Anna P. 
Deeter writes that she and Miss Florence 
Hergesheimer saw a flock of twelve birds 
of this species near Reading, Pa., on 
February 29, two of which were ‘full- 
plumaged males.’ In the same letter she 
mentions seeing a Hermit Thrush (March 
8) at Reading which had doubtless win- 
tered there. 

A Ruffed Grouse seen at New Lisbon, 
N. J., March 21, is interesting, as this bird 
at the present time is none too common in 
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_ southern New Jersey. The same day a 
. _ huge flight of Red-winged Blackbirds was 
seen passing northward, flock after flock, 
the totals of which must have numbered 
thousands. 

Early spring migrants were noted as fol- 
lows: Bluebird, February 23; Fox Sparrow 
and Flicker, March 7; Vesper Sparrow, 
March 20; Robin, March 21; Purple 
Grackle, March 13; Red-winged Blackbird, 
March 21; Killdeer, March 28; Savannah 
Sparrow, March 30; Phcebe, March 27; 
Osprey, April 11; Bonaparte’s Gull, 
“April 11.—Jur1an K. Porrer, Camden, 
BV. 


WASHINGTON ReEGIoN.—The long, cold 
winter is but slowly giving place to 
spring in the region about Washington. 
Vegetation is at least two weeks behind its 
ordinary development at this time of the 
year. Notwithstanding these conditions, 
bird-life during February and March 
showed its customary spring increase. This, 
of course, means the permanent residents 
and earliest migrants, which are now 
(March 31) in their usual numbers and in 
full song. Only two of the spring migrants 
that are due before April 1, the Purple 
Martin and the Pine Warbler, have failed 
to put in their appearance. On the other 
hand, some species have arrived earlier 
than usual: the Woodcock, which came on 
February 15, but which was not due until 
March 8; the Chipping Sparrow, seen on 
March 21 (average date of spring appear- 
ance, March 26); and the Tree Swallow, 
noted on March 28 (average spring arrival, 
April 11). 

The Ring-billed Gull has been frequently 
noted on the river, usually in flocks in 
company with the Herring Gulls, and ap- 
pears to be much more numerous than is 
ordinarily the case. The Starling continues 
to be common, and apparently has become 
thoroughly established, both summer and 
winter, in the vicinity of Washington. 

Although most birds have been present 
in about normal numbers, the scarcity of 
the Golden-crowned Kinglet has been 
noticeable, a fact remarked by nearly all 
observers. 
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Without doubt, the outstanding feature 
of ornithological interest during the past 
two months has been the astonishing num- 
bers of Ducks that have frequented the 
Potomac River. These birds seem to be 
present in even greater numbers than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of toro, and - 
is an encouraging sign to both ornitholo- 
gists and sportsmen of the beneficial effects 
of game-protection efforts during the past 
few. years. The species most abundant 
have been the Greater Scaup, Lesser Scaup, 
Black Duck, and Golden-eye. Several 
thousand Scaups and Black Ducks have 
frequented the river as far up as the city 
of Washington, feeding out in the broader 
reaches of the river but spending the night 
nearer to the shore in the more sheltered 
portions, sometimes close to the city, off 
the lower end of Potomac Park. Other spe- 
cies noted more or less frequently are the 
Ring-necked Duck, Redhead, American 
Merganser, and Hooded Merganser. Three 
Pintails were seen by Francis Harper on 
February 20 on the Potomac River near 
Washington, between Alexander Island 
and Potomac Park; and a single Canvas- 
back was observed by Miss M. T. Cooke 
on March 28 near Millers, Va: Flocks of 
Canada Geese in migration have also been 
larger and more numerous than for several 
years past, at least so far as may be judged 
by reports from local observers. Further- 
more, the Whistling Swan has continued 
to winter in the Potomac River some 
twenty to forty miles below Washington, 
as has been the case for several years 
past.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D.C. 


MINNEAPOLIS (MINNESOTA) REGION.— 
As one correspondent aptly expressed 
it ‘The spring is coming with slow, re- 
luctant steps” here as elsewhere after the 
unusually ‘snowbound winter’ that has 
prevailed throughout the whole northern 
United States the past season. Minnesota 
has experienced an exceptionally pro- 
tracted and hard winter, followed by a 
spring which, thus far, has been character- 
ized by brief spells of mild weather inter- 
rupted by constantly recurring severe 
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snowstorms and freezing temperatures. 
The early arrivals among the birds, and 
especially the early ground-nesting spe- 
cies, as, for example, the Horned Lark, 
must have had a hard struggle and met 
with many disasters. 

After a few bitter cold days, with tem- 
peratures far below zero, in the third week 
of February, there came a spell of milder 
weather and disappearing snows that 
seemed to promise an early spring; but on 
March 3 occurred the terrible blizzard 
that swept the whole Middle West, accom- 
panied by the greatest single snowfall of 
the whole winter—about a level foot. 
Several subzero days followed, terminating 
on March g in a mild, springlike day with 
a maximum of 46 degrees above, ‘‘the 
warmest day here since last November”’ 
(Weather Bureau). But on the r5th came 
another blizzard, much snow, and a hard 
freeze; a brief respite and then nine inches 
of snow on the night of the r8th. The first 
really warm days followed, with occasional 
noon temperatures of 60 degrees, a heavy, 
warm rain on the 23d which rotted the ice 
in lakes and streams (the ice went out of 
the Mississippi River above the falls on 
the 24th), and the month closed with an 
almost July-like day with temperature 
72 degrees—a most unusual record. A few 
brief hours of this and then April came in 
like the proverbial lion with snow, high 
north winds, and freezing temperatures,— 
plus 13 degrees on the 2d,—and this sort 
of weather has continued, with only slight 
intermissions ever since. The smaller and 
medium-sized lakes hereabout were clear 
of ice on April 15, due chiefly to surface 
drainage and the warm rain on March 23, 
but the larger lakes were open only around 
the shores and in the smaller bays. Lake- 
ice formed during the past winter to 
the astonishing thickness of thirty-eight 
inches! 

It can readily be imagined what the 
effects of such a spring must have been on 
the early migrant birds. The warm spells 
lured them onward, and then suddenly 
they were confronted with all the rigors 
and privations of midwinter, to avoid 
which they had retreated to the Southland 
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the previous fall. ‘The rather brief dura- 
tion of the cold spells has been the only 
mitigating circumstance. 

The following bird-notes are all for the 
vicinity of Minneapolis, and have been 
largely taken from reports kindly con- 
tributed to the Museum by several local 
observers. 

The first migrant seen was a single Crow, 
on March 9, followed on the 16th by a 
flock of 20 which came up the Mississippi 
gorge battling against a fierce, bitter cold 
wind that was blowing at the time. Two 
Bluebirds arrived on the 15th (Mrs. 
McIntire) and a ‘flock’ on the roth (Chap- 
man), encountering heavy snow and freez- 
ing temperatures. Robins appeared on the 
18th; Meadowlarks on the 20th (Miss 
Edgar); Red-winged Blackbirds and Song 
Sparrows on the a2ist; Golden-crowned 
Kinglets (Thayer), a Red-tailed Hawk, 
and a Red-headed Woodpecker (Mrs. Mc- 
Intire) on the 22d; Fox Sparrows (Green) 
on the 23d, at which time Tree Sparrows 
and Juncos were migrating in large num- 
bers. On the 25th, Purple Finches were 
numerous and in full song, and Horned 
Larks, a Killdeer, a Flicker, Marsh Hawks, 
and a flock of 200 Bohemian Waxwings 
were seen in the vicinity of the city by 
Mrs. W. E. Albee. Phcebes (Zeleny), a 
Migrant Shrike, a Kingfisher, and a Broad- 
winged Hawk (Mrs. Albee) and many 
Rusty Blackbirds (Mrs. McIntire) were re- 
ported on the 28th. The first Herring Gulls 
were seen in the Mississippi gorge on the 
29th (McIntire); an early Sapsucker on 
the 3oth (Caroline Crosby) and the first 
Loon on April 8 (Hussy). Martins were 
reported from the southern part of the 
state (Harry Boogan, Madelia, Watonwan 
County) on the exceptionally early date 
of March 31, and these so-called ‘scouting 
birds’ were seen at Minneapolis about a 
week later. The first Hermit Thrushes 
appeared on April 14 (Commons). 

Mid-April arrived with all vegetation 
much less advanced than at the same time 
last year. The catkins on the hazel, the 
poplar, and the willow were developed 
only in favored places. The pasque flower, 
the hepatica, and the bloodroot had been 


in bloom for only a few days, and the 
_ dicentra or Dutchman’s breeches was but 
_ just appearing. There was but little evi- 
dence of “the tender grays of the woods 
_ being brightened by the soft reds, yellows, 
and greens’ that make the springtime 
_ woodlands the delight of those having the 
~ artistic temperament. 
The Bohemian Waxwings, which have 
- been so well represented throughout the 
state during the past winter, are still here. 
A flock of 25 to 30 established themselves 
at the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Commons at Lake Minnetonka during the 
_ first week of April and exhibited a feeding 
trait that was both curious and interesting. 
When the sap began to run in the many 
- sugar-maple trees about the house, it oozed 
from numerous cracks and abrasions in the 
- bark (caused by freezing?) and ran from 
the ends of broken twigs, forming in the 
-latter places little icicles. The Waxwings 
fancied this sap and fed eagerly from the 
little pools on the trunks and _ larger 
branches of the trees. To secure the sap 
dripping from the ends of the twigs, the 
birds fluttered in mid-air, hummingbird- 
fashion, and drank the rapidly forming 
drops from the tips of the pendant icicles! 
Between times they hawked for insects 
from the topmost branches of the taller 
trees. Thus the Waxwing and the Sap- 
sucker, under favoring conditions, seem 
possessed of similar tastes, though they go 
about gratifying their appetites in very 
different ways. 

The great thickness of the ice on the 
lakes and the heavy blanket of snow during 
the winter just passed developed condi- 
tions that caused the destruction of vast 
numbers of fish in the shallower lakes of 
Minnesota. Fish of all kinds and sizes 
were thus ‘smothered,’ and even the 
hibernating frogs and turtles succumbed. 
With the melting of the ice, the dead and 
decaying fish were thrown up on-~the 
shores in great windrows: Herring and 
Ring-billed Gulls arriving about this time 
assembled at such places in large flocks 
and have been busy ever since devouring 
the putrefying and malodorous piles of 
fish that were a nuisance and menace to 
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the nearby settlers. At one such place, 
visited by the writer on April 14, Herring 
Gulls predominated, with only a few Ring- 
bills present, though elsewhere the latter 
species was reported in large numbers. 
German carp, two to two and a half feet 
long and weighing twelve to fifteen pounds, 
were too big and heavy for the Gulls to 
manage, the eyes, apparently, being the 
only vulnerable parts. But the sunfish, 
black bass, crappies, perch, bull-pouts, etc., 
were being disposed of rapidly. The great 
value of Gulls as scavengers is well exem- 
plified under such conditions.—Tuomas S. 
Roserts, Zodlogical Museum, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Kansas City Recron.—Late winter 
notes from the Eton Bend of the Missouri 
River and the Courtney region, furnished 
by William Andrews, indicate that the 
usual early movement of Mallards,Pintails, 
Mergansers, Red-breasted Mergansers, 
and Canada and Snow Geese gave promise 
this year of exceeding in numbers the spring 
flights of several years past. This careful 
observer also noted a pair of Loons feeding 
about the edge of an ice-field near his 
home, and, on February 14, saw 39 Snow 
Geese and 17 Canada’ Geese crowded out 
of an eddy in the Missouri River by a rush 
of pack ice. A flock of over 200 Rusty 
Blackbirds was observed by Mr. Andrews 
in his neighborhood during this season, and 
an unusual northward movement of thou- 
sands of Juncos was noted during the last 
week of February. A few miles below this 
region another trustworthy observer states 
that a flock of about 150 Blue Geese, 
accompanied by a lone Snow Goose, re- 
mained on an inaccessible bar in the 
Missouri River from February 22 to April 4, 
when their place was taken by thousands 
of Mallards and Scaup. 

A letter from Johnson Neff, Marionville, 
Mo., mentions a large list of winter birds 
seen, giving 34 species as the average 
number noted in a day afield. Mr. Neff’s 
careful notes conclude with the cheerful 
statement that Ducks and Geese are more 
abundant than for several years. He states 
further that a Sandhill Crane was killed 
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near his town in late January, and deplores 
the fact that there are local hunters who 
are not in strict sympathy with the 
Federal Bird Law. 

Sidney Hyde writes that a movement of 
Bohemian Waxwings had been observed in 
the Topeka, Kans., region, where this un- 
usual species was under observation from 
late in January until March 25. He gives 
an early arrival date for the Pectoral 
Sandpiper, March 17, and states that on 
April 7 a flock of 16 Cranes, probably Sand- 
hills, was seen and heard. 

An event of importance in the Kansas 
City region was the adding of the Skua to 
our local list. A lone individual of this 
wandering race was taken on the Missouri 
River, near Sibley, on April 3, by a boat- 
man who, fortunately, saved the head, 
wings, and feet. The writer knows of no 
previous local record for this bird authen- 
ticated by a specimen, though William 
Andrews says that he is sure he has met 
the species twice in his many years on 
the river. 

On March 21, Meadowlarks and Chip- 
ping Sparrows were first noted on their 
breeding-stands in full song, and Purple 
Martins were present in numbers on that 
date a week ahead of their normal time of 
arrival. By April 2, many of the commoner 
species were carrying nesting material. 
Fruit trees, such as plum and peach, were 
in bloom, and lilac and other early shrubs 
were out far enough to show as green 
masses, when all hope of an early and 
rapidly advancing spring was blasted by 
the arrival of a raging blizzard. Snowdrifts 
covered everything and a howling north 
wind, filled with snow, caused all bird- 
activities to come to a standstill. Had this 
unseasonable condition prevailed longer 
than twenty-four hours, great damage 
would have resulted to bird-life, but, for- 
tunately, the storm ended as suddenly as 
it began, and by noon of the sth Robins 
were pulling worms in every green patch 


rapidly appearing through the mantle of 
snow. 


Pelicans were seen passing over on 


April 5, and several Harris’s Sparrows and 
Purple Finches were noted in the southern 
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residence districts—birds that are but sel- 
dom seen within the city. Local observers 
have been glad during the past two weeks 
to find that Harris’s Sparrow has returned 
this spring in its old-time abundan-e. For 
some unknown reason this species has been 
rare in this region during the last three 
migration seasons. On April 11, a flock of 
about 75 Pipits were under observation for 
an hour, this being the first time this 
species has been met with here in several 
years. On this date 71 species were re- 
corded.—Harry Harris, Kansas City, Mo. 


DENVER REGION.—The writer has often 
wondered how long it takes our returning 
birds to penetrate into the denser parts of 
Denver. Robins winter in the neighbor- 
hood of Denver, but are seen only infre- 
quently during that season within the well- 
built-up parts of the city. When the 
advance-guard returns in February, its 
members are at once pretty well distributed 
all over the city. It is quite otherwise with 
the Meadowlarks; some of them also winter 
near Denver; the species becomes common 
in the outskirts shortly after March 15, 
but seldom gets into the neighborhood of 
my home until the first week in April. 
This year it was April 1 before a Meadow- 
lark was heard in my neighborhood. This 
slower penetration of the well-built-up 
districts by the Meadowlark may be due 
to its being more terrestrial in its habits 
than the Robin. The writer has wished all 
winter that his fellow bird-lovers of the 
East could have had the extended com- 
pany of Bohemian Waxwings which was 
his. This beautiful bird has been in and 
about Denver all the winter, sometimes 
appearing in great flocks. One of my 
friends recently said that they reminded 
him of Plumed Quail when they were on 
the ground, and the writer thinks that it 
is not an overdrawn comparison. A large 
flock of these Waxwings was in my yard 
on March to, a bright, warm day, and to 
my surprise several of the birds were seen 
on the topmost twigs of a tree, whence 
they made excursions into the air after 
insects, precisely as do Flycatchers. This 
habit is, of course, common to many other 
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non-Flycatcher species, but it never before 
came to my notice with the Bohemian 
Waxwing. This species was last seen here 
on March 11, when there occurred a slight 
snowfall, but not enough of a storm to 
dampen the ardor, in any way, of many 
singing Robins. A heavier snowstorm, with 
_low temperatures on April 10 and 11, drove 
a number of species well into the heart of 
the city. A Tree Sparrow was caught in 
my Sparrow trap on the first day of the 
storm, banded, and liberated. It returned 
_to the trap again the next day, was again 
given its freedom, and has not been seen 
since. 

There seems to me evidence arising in 
the immediate vicinity of Denver of the 
beneficial effects of the Federal Migratory 
Act; more Ducks have been seen latterly 
by the writer on small lakes in this neigh- 
borhood than in many years past. On 
April 9, 4 warm, cloudless day, the follow- 
ing species were noticed in a small lake 
immediately south of Denver: Redheads, 
Canvasbacks, Mallards, Pintails, Lesser 
Scaups, Shovellers, and Green-winged 
Teal, a similar assemblage not having come 
under my notice in a long time. On the 
same day, a nest with four eggs of the 
Long-eared Owl was found close to the 
city limits, a date fairly early for this Owl 
to nest. On the same afternoon, a large 
flock of Cassin’s Purple Finches was seen. 
The writer was then impressed anew by 
the ease with which one can mistake this 
species for the House Finch, if one judge 
by appearances alone, while no one could 
make a mistake in identifying the two 
species if their songs be compared. The 
song of the Cassin’s Finch is quite unlike 
that of the House Finch. The date on 
which this flock of Cassin’s Finch was 
seen, is, In my experience, exceptionally 
late for this species for this vicinity. Say’s 
Pheebe was first seen on the afternoon of 
April 9. The next and the following two 
days were cold and snowy, a combination 
which seems to cast doubt on birds showing 
foreknowledge of bad weather and storms. 

Mrs. L. K. Robinson tells me that she 
saw a very large flock of Evening Gros- 
beaks in one of our parks, the date being 
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February 18; all had disappeared on the 
next day except six, and these left that 
afternoon. The writer did not have the 
pleasure of watching this flock of beautiful 
birds. One of my friends who has a ranch 
a few miles south of Denver, reports that 
a Bald Eagle has lingered about his place 
for several weeks. This birdisa rare visitor 
anywhere in Colorado. The Junco group. 
is a very puzzling one in field identification, 
and the writer highly recommends Spar- 
row-traps as offering a great help in their 
identification. On April 1, two species and 
a subspecies were found in the Sparrow- 
trap, that is to say, the Pink-sided, the 
Montana, and the Shufeldt’s Juncos. They 
were all promptly banded and given their 
freedom. Certainly there is no way known 
to the writer which gives one such a satis- 
factory chance to study a live bird as does 
this, and the pleasure is enhanced by the 
knowledge that the delicate little creature 
is done no harm. 

The writer is greatly interested in the 
oft-seen pair of Clark’s Crows which have 
been mentioned in previous reports. He is 
wondering when this pair will ‘pull out for 
the hills’ because the pair was seen in 
Denver as late as March 25. On this latter 
date the two birds were blacker than ever, 
even the white markings being very dim. 
Certainly a city’s smoke is ‘powerful soil- 
ful.’ It appears to the writer that there 
have been more Bluebirds about the 
region than usual, and it is most earnestly 
hoped that this is not merely an impression, 
but a happy fact.—W. H. BeERcrTorp, 
Denver, Colo. 


San Francisco REGION.—Spring bird 
records began with the finding of the nest 
of an Allen Hummingbird on February 13. 
The nest, though incomplete, contained 
one egg, which with its mate hatched on 
March 1s, and the two midgets flew off into 
the wide world on March 25—a chilly, 
rainy day. The House Wren won second 
place in the list of spring migrants, three 
being seen together on March 5. The two 
males were bursting with song, and I sup- 
pose must have settled the question as to 
which one was superfluous in that par- 
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ticular locality, for a week later the pair 
were evidently building. On March 6 the 
trill of the Lutescent Warbler was heard 
in the cafion, and on March 20 the brilliant 
plumage of the Pileolated Warbler be- 
trayed his presence in the willows along 
Strawberry Creek. 

The last five days in March were spent 
with the Water Ouzels in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. A pair was found building in 
the same water-washed groove in a 
boulder in the middle of the river where, 
in the late summer last year, I had pried 
away its mossy nest. The male was a faith- 
ful guard, giving the alarm whenever I 
approached the water, so that I found it 
more profitable to watch the process 
through field-glasses from the top of the 
bluff above. -The cheery Wren-like song 
contained two clear whistling notes of 
Thrush quality. 

During the five days in the mountains, 
the return of the Warbling Vireo and 
Western Flycatcher was noted, and a flock 
of a dozen or more Violet-Green Swallows 
was seen several times gathering insects 
over the river. One sunny, warm day the 
Cliff Swallows also appeared and investi- 
gated the eaves of a large barn where they 
had built their mud houses last year. But 
a colder day put them to rout and they 
were not seen again. 

Easter Sunday in the Bay region was a 
day which we call typical, no matter in 
what country we live. Nothing more beau- 
tiful has ever been described by poet or 
depicted by painter, and all the lovers of 
the outdoors, whether animals or men, 
seemed to be making the most of it. Dur- 
ing the week that followed, migrating 
Gulls were heard several times as they 
formed their ranks for their long journey. 
The tiny Rufous Hummingbird stopped on 
his way to Alaska to sip the honey from 
California flowers. 

The permanent residents have been 
busy with courtship or nest-building, the 
most prominent singers on the hillside being 
the Thrasher, Purple Finch, Vigors Wren, 
Wrentit, Nuttall Sparrow, and Titmouse. 
On March 1 the Thrasher anticipated the 
dawn by two and a half hours, singing a 


full-throated song in a drenching ain at 
half-past three in the morning. 

Of the winter visitants, I have missed, 
since early in April the songs of the Inter- 
mediate Sparrows and Varied Thrushes. 
The latter had been present in the woods 
to the west of my house throughout the 
winter, and their weird, composite whistle 
had often been the first sound to be heard 
in the early morning. The note suggests 
the first note in the song of the Dwarf 
Hermit Thrush, and the repetition in a 
different key is also suggestive of the same 
relationship. I wonder if possibly there is 
a strain following these whistled notes 
which is inaudible to the human ear. 

The most unusual record reported for 
the region was that of Evening Grosbeaks 
which came to the garden of Mrs. A. C. 
Schlesinger in Oakland to feed on maple 
seeds. They appeared on February 27 and 
have been seen occasionally since then, 
coming every few days and remaining for 
an hour or two at a time—AMELIA S. 
ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES ReEcIon.—The earliest 
spring migrant, a Rufous Hummingbird, 
was recorded at Hollywood on January 9. 
This species occurs quite regularly in late 
January, but the record above seems un- 
usual. ‘First record for the Allen Hummer 
was February 18. The first male Arizona 
Hooded Oriole appeared February 14, 
while the female was not seen until eight 
days later. The Bullock species, sometimes 
seen in late February, was not noted this 
spring until March 19. * 

Lutescent Warblers inaugurated the sea- 
son for their family on February 25, a very 
early date. Their numbers increased 
rapidly. They were notably bright in 
plumage, and in full song soon after 
March 15, their plumage and song making 
them notably conspicuous as they fed upon 
the rose-infesting aphis and other tidbits 
that delight the avian palate. Other 
Warblers, later arrivals, were the Black- 
throated Gray, Golden Pileolated, Cala- 
veras, MacGillivrays, and the California 
Yellow. The Warbling Vireo appeared 
March 11, 
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A Black-headed Grosbeak (not due in 
numbers until late March) announced his 


arrival on February 22; this date brought 


also Violet-green Swallows. In 1919 a very 
large flock of Violet-green Swallows, esti- 
mated at above one thousand, were storm- 
bound at Echo Park Lake over March 13, 
14, and 15, continuing their journey north- 
ward on the morning of the 16th as the 
weather cleared. Their departure, in a 
vast spiral as they rose to a great height, 
was watched by an Audubon Society mem- 
ber. This year a storm occurred on the 
r6th, and again the Swallows were there— 
but not in such numbers. Their spectac- 
ular departure was not observed this year, 
but on the 17th, a clear dav, they were not 
seen. Barn and Cliff Swallows came early 
in March, their numbers rapidly increas- 
ing. March rs brought the Western Wood 
Pewee, the Western and Traill Flycatchers, 
and two male Western Blue Grosbeaks. 

Phainopeplas, reported occasionally 
throughout the winter, became numerous 
about the middle of February. Lawrence 
Goldfinches, not seen until the end of 
January, have been reported frequently 
since that date. 

A very early record for the Texas Night- 
hawk was that of three birds observed in 
San Fernando Valley on February 16, while 
the appearance of the Russet-backed 
Thrush_on April 4 was almost equally 
notable. 

While the spring migration seems to be 
fairly under way, the winter residents and 
some uncommon winter visitants are still 
here. Audubon Warblers, abundant early 
in the winter, are now rare. The Town- 
send Warbler, apparently established as 
an occasional winter resident, is now fairly 
common, though the heavy flight usually 
comes in late April or early May. The 
Hermit Thrushes and Ruby-crowned King- 
lets are, for the most part, gone from the 
gardens, but one or two may be seen on a 
day’s walk in the hills or cafions. Gambel 
Sparrows and Golden-crowns are abundant 
and in full song. Juncos were seen April 1, 
as were large flocks of Western Robins and 
Cedar Waxwings. The Blue-Fronted Jay 
was noted into April. On March 3 Red- 
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breasted Nuthatches were still in Echo 
Park, where they wintered. 

On February 8, a very damp, gray day, 
eighteen Varied Thrushes were seen in 
Griffith Park, where they had wintered. 
March 8, another gray day, threatening 
rain, two were seen in a small cafion in the 
Oak Knoll district of Pasadena, where 
hundreds of Robins were gathered in the 
leafless sycamore trees, singing and bath- 
ing in the little stream. These Thrushes 
were still present in the Hollywood Hills, 
April 4. In the same trees with the Robins 
were about twelve Blue-fronted Jays and 
many California Woodpeckers, as well as 
two or three Flickers. In the more open 
region at the head of the cafion a Lewis 
Woodpecker, first noted February 18, was 
still at home on the poles where he was seen 
by several parties during the intervening 
days. Cabanis Woodpecker, a common 
mountain bird, but exceedingly rare in the 
lowlands, was seen near Whittier March 11, 
the Red-naped Sapsucker March 17, and 
the Red-breasted Sapsucker in Echo Park 
February 9. 

About seven Sierra Creepers that have 
been in Whittier all winter were reported 
still there March 25. Chickadees were still 
in the foothill regions the latter part of 


'February. A large flock of Pine Siskins, 


observed March 3, had the yellow a-eas in 
the wings much enlarged and the color 
brightened to a brilliant greenish yellow. 
A small flock of Sierra Crossbills flew over, 
high above the treetops, as the observers 
studied the Siskins. This was the third 
time the Crossbills were seen and heard on 
the wing in Elysian Park, but they were 
never found in the trees there as they had 
been earlier in the season in other places. 

Mountain and Western Bluebirds were 
very abundant in the broad, open valleys 
and plains outside the city in February 
and March. 

March 13 ten Egrets were seen near San 
Pedro, and on the same day seventy-five 
Mountain Plover, a species formerly win- 
tering abundantly here but now sadly rare, 
were noted in a plowed field, closely follow- 
ing a horse-drawn harrow.—L. E. Wyman, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Book Mews and Reviews 


Brrps In TOWN AND VILLAGE. By W. H. 
Hupson. E. P. Dutton, New York. 1920. 
12mo, 323 pages, 8 colored plates. 


ApVENTURES AMONG Brrps. By W. H. 
Hupson. E. P. Dutton, New York. 1920. 
319 pages, 27 line cuts from Bewick. 
‘Birds in a Village,’ Mr. Hudson’s first 

book on British birds after removing from 

Argentina to England, was published in 

1893. The larger part of it, revised or re- 

written, appears in this volume with the 

addition of six essays on ‘Birds in a Cornish 

Village.’ The colored plates, by E. J. 

Detmold, are decorative and pleasing, but 

do not appear to be portraits from life, 

though that of the Nightingale should 
please both artists and ornithologists. Mr. 

Hudson’s observations are of actual refer- 

ence value, but the publishers fail to 

supply an index to make them available. 

The second volume mentioned above is 
made up of a collection of contributions to 
various English magazines. The author 
apologizes for itssomewhat misleading title 
and offers as a substitute ‘The Adventures 
of a Soul, Sensitive or Not, among the 

Feathered Masterpieces of Creation,’ but 

why ‘feathered?’ one may ask. Both books 

ring with their author’s inherent love of 
birds, a love to which, fortunately, he can 
give adequate expression. It is the genuine- 
ness of this love, rather than any attempt 
at fine writing and the airing of high-flown 
sentiment which gives charm to his work. 
‘Adventures Among Birds,’ we are glad to 
say, has an excellent index.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue AvuKx.—In the April number of The 
Auk, Dwight presents some results of pains- 
taking study of plumage change in relation 
to age in Gulls, using the Borfaparte’s and 
Herring Gulls as examples. He finds “that 
the smaller Gulls attain full adult plumage 
at their first postnuptial or annual molt, 
which is at the beginning of their second 
year; medium-sized Gulls, at the beginning 
of their third; and large Gulls at the begin- 
ning of their fourth year.’’ This is the 


normal condition; there is a certain per- 
centage of laggards whose age is difficult 
to determine and which confuse interpre- 
tation of specimens. The various species 
of Gulls are thus divided into three groups 
having, respectively, a two-year, three- 
year, and four-year plumage-cycle. The 
Bonaparte’s, Laughing, and Kittiwake 
Gulls belong to the first group; the Ring- 
billed to the second group; the Herring, 
Western, Great Black-backed and Glau- 
cous to the third. Dr. Dwight’s paper is 
beautifully illustrated with half-tone re- 
productions of the wing and tail patterns 
of different ages of Bonaparte’s and Her- 
ring Gulls. 

Wetmore describes Lake Burford, New 
Mexico, and presents a first installment of 
habit-studies from that locality. Detailed 
descriptions of mating-displays of Grebes 
and Ducks are given. “Though a fair 
number of breeding individuals of various 
Ducks inhabit Lake Burford in summer, it 
seems, from observation, that in addition 
many drakes come there to molt and spend 
the summer after their duties of reproduc- 
tion are completed,” with the exception of 
the Ruddy Duck, ‘‘as the drake of that 
species, like the male Canada Goose, :usu- 
ally remains true to his spouse during in- 
cubation and the rearing of the young.” 
Perhaps from late development of suitable 
feed in the lake, the breeding season was 
delayed there. ‘‘The occurrence of the 
Lesser Scaup Duck at Lake Burford was 
of especial interest as, though the birds 
were present in fair numbers and evidently 
mated, they were not breeding.” 

‘Extracts from Notes made while in 
Naval Service’ by W. T. Helmuth, brings 
together many fragmentary observations. 
It is so comparatively seldom that an 
ornithologist has opportunity to observe 
at sea, that notes there made are very use- 
ful in piecing out what we know of habits 
and occurrence of seabirds and _ trans- 


ocean migrations and wanderings of land 
birds. 
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| Book News and Reviews 


‘Additions to the Avifauna of the Pribilof 
Islands, Alaska, Including Four Species 
New to North America’ by G. D. Hanna, 
treats of that far northern island region 
where East meets West with a strange 
mingling of bird possibilities. 

A ‘Revision of South American Crested 
Quails’ by Todd is illustrated with a 
frontispiece color plate of the heads of 
eight birds and distributional maps. 
Other papers of technical systematic in- 
terest contain the description of a new 
form of North American Black Duck, resi- 
dent in the Rio Grande Valley of New 
Mexico, by Wharton Huber; a refutation 
by Swarth of the proposal by J. D. Figgins 
that two forms only of the Canada Goose, 
a large and a small one, be recognized, in- 
termediate birds to be considered hybrids; 
and a fifth annual list of proposed changes 
in the A. O. U. Check-List, by Oberholser. 

In this number the ‘General Notes’ con- 
tain many interesting habit instances, 
records of unusual occurrences, and other 
matter. Recent differentiation of the New- 
foundland breeding race of the Red Cross- 
bill has enabled Bent to follow extensive 
wandering of birds from that limited re- 
gion. Observations by A. A. Saunders 
indicate that, after a period of several 
years of abundance, the destructive tent 
caterpillar (ordinarily relished only by 
Cuckoos) was destroyed in great numbers 
in the spring of 1917 by the chance coinci- 
dence of the great spring flight of Warblers, 
Thrushes, and other insectivorous birds, 
which, in the comparative absence of other 
insect food, preyed upon the caterpillars.— 
iy IN 


WILSON BUuLLETIN.—The December, 
1919, number contains an interesting 
article by N. Hollister on ‘Some Changes in 
Summer Bird-Life at Delavan, Wis.’, the 
summer of 1919 being compared with in- 
tensive field work from 1888-1902. - Mr. 
Hollister records the entire disappearance 
of Foster’s Tern, Upland Plover, and 
Ruffed Grouse. The Hawks, Pied-billed 
Grebe, Wood Duck, Nighthawk, Bluebird, 
Thrasher, Barn and Cliff Swallows, and 
Chipping Sparrow have decreased more 
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or less markedly, while certain Ducks and 
smaller land-birds have greatly increased. 
Mr. Hollister concludes that the gradual 
advance of civilization will result in the 
extreme abundance of those species which 
possess the greatest adaptability and the 
ultimate disappearance of the balance of 
the original avifauna, a conclusion amply 
endorsed by experience in Europe over a 
much greater extent of time. Two local 
lists and some General Notes conclude 
the issue. 

‘The Birds of Wakulla County, Fla.,’ by 
John Williams, is of particular interest as 
coming from the pen of an experienced 
ornithologist, dealing with a territory 
which the reviewer believes to be the 
richest in bird-life in eastern North 
America. 

In the March, 1920, number, John Wil- 
liams continues his ‘List of Birds of 
Wakulla County, Fla.’ He records the 
Willet as a summer resident, while the 
reviewer has recorded the Western Willet 
in winter, purely on the ground of geo- 
graphic probabilities. Neither of us seems 
to have taken specimens or at least to 
have compared them carefully—an excel- 
lent illustration of a case where sight 
records are of no scientific value, when two 
equally conscientious observers come to 
opposite conclusions on @ priori evidence. 
At present two races are definitely recorded 
from the same locality, neither having any 
definite claim to admission. The fact re- 
mains that northwest Florida is about 
half-way between the known breeding 
limits of the two races, and breeding birds 
from there should be carefully determined, 
as no matter which race they are referred 
to, the breeding range of that race will be 
altered in the next A. O. U. Check-List. 
Harry C. Oberholser contributes a brief 
synopsis of the genus Thryomanes, describ- 
ing as new 7. bewickit ariborius from 
Agassiz, British Columbia. Anarticleonan 
early Bluebird migration in 1917, in lowa, 
by Howard Clark Brown, another on the 
Raptores of Nelson County, Ky., by Ben 
J. Blincoe, an account of the Annual 
Meeting of the Club, and the Membership 
Roll complete the issue.—L. G. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


In ouR more northern and eastern states, 
the Robin and House Wren have estab- 
lished more intimate relations with man 
than any other of our native birds. Civi- 
lization has reduced the number of their 
enemies and increased their available 
supply of food, and,, of recent years, man 
has become a friend rather than an enemy. 
Beyond question, the Wren population 
has been greatly increased by the erection 
of houses for their nests, while the Robin 
needs but slight encouragement to become 
semi-domesticated. 

It follows, then, that in this part of 
our country these two birds have made 
more human friends than other com- 
mon but less trustful species, and the 
pleasure of this association, on our side 
at least, is reflected in the numerous 
accounts Brrp-LoreE receives of the hab- 
its of these two birds. Several of them 
are published in this issue of Brrp-Lore, 
which might, indeed, be called a Robin- 
Wren number. 


On Apri 23, an expedition led by J. O. 
La Gorce, associated with Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes and Norman McClintock, sailed 
from Miami for the Bahamas in search of 
Flamingoes. Fuertes’ object is to secure 
additional life studies of these birds on 
which to base certain murals he has in 
mind, while McClintock seeks new chan- 
nels for his well-known skill with the 
motion-picture camera and telephoto lens. 
It is to be hoped that a nesting colony of 
Flamingoes will be found. 
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Tue ANNUAL ReEpoRT of the Chevy 
Chase Club, of Washington, contains a 
statement which we wish might be brought 
effectively to the attention of the officials 
of all other golf clubs in this country. It 
reads “land not needed for golf or bird cover 
has been cultivated . . .,” etc., indicat- 
ing that those in charge of the grounds of 
this club consider cover for birds second 
only in importance to golf, the main object 
of the club’s existence. 

As a result, the grounds of the Chevy 
Chase Club have become a sanctuary where 
birds find not only protection from man 
but cover which gives them concealment 
from their natural enemies. A Martin- 
house is thronged with cheerful tenants; 
Mockingbirds and Robins, representing 
respectively the South and North, here 
meet in safety on common ground; Wood 
Thrushes abound about the clubhouse; 
there are Cardinals in the nearby woods, 
Flickers and Red-headed Woodpeckers are 
everywhere, and Bob-whites, Meadow- 
larks, and Killdeer mingle with the golfers. 

One need not be an ornithologist to 
derive keen pleasure from the presence of 
these and many other birds which make 
their home at Chevy Chase. By the exer- 
cise of both sense and sentiment the club 
has added immeasurably to its assets. We 
commend its example to the authorities of 
golf clubs everywhere. If their grounds are 
too restricted to afford ‘bird cover,’ at 
least they may erect bird-houses, and, in 
the absence of ‘water hazards,’ a bird-bath 
will prove both an attractive and accept- 
able substitute. 


Tue League of Wild Life Photographers 
was organized at the American Museum of 
Natural History, with the following officers: 

President, George Shiras, 3d; Vice- 
President, Frank M. Chapman; Secretary, 
J.T. Nichols; Treasurer, E. R. Sanborn. Di- 
rectors, Clinton G. Abbott, Carl E. Akeley, 
Arthur A. Allen, Ernest Harold Baynes. 

The objects of the League are not alone 
to promote the interests of genuine wild- 
life photography, but to expose the makers 
of spurious nature’ photographs. 

The Secretary’s address is, care of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
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LEARNING BIRD SONGS 


I am sitting in a New York City railroad station trying to assemble my 
‘ thoughts on the songs of birds. All about me is the murmur of strange voices, 
_ interrupted occasionally by the ‘klaxon’ of a passing motor car or the stentorian 
calls of an attendant announcing a train. There are hundreds of voices, all 
strange to me, and they mingle in one great hubbub from which I can derive 
neither pleasure nor interest. Still, voices are interesting to me, and I enjoy 
listening to people talking. 

I am thinking now how different it would be if I could recognize a few of the 
voices about me as those of friends, how much more enjoyable and how much 
more profitable would be my wait for the train. It brings to my mind my 
first experiences in the woods, when all of the wood-folk were strangers to me, 
when I scarcely knew the call of the cicada from that of the tree-toad, and 
when all birds seemed to call and sing alike. There was a hubbub in the woods 
in those days; the morning chorus of songsters was a disturbing noise; my 
ears brought me little pleasure. 

Now I think over how, one by one, I learned the different calls of the wild 
folk until the hubbub changed to music, and the morning chorus, instead of 
being a disturbance, became a joy to be looked forward to and long remem- 
bered. As I sit in this lonely station full of people, I know how I would feel 
if I should suddenly hear the voice of a friend talking near me, and I realize 
that it would be the feeling that came to me when I first recognized the bell- 
like notes of the Wood Thrush rising above the clamor of the lesser folk. It is 
the feeling that still comes to me when I listen to the chorus of voices on a 
May morning and pick out one friend after another as he announces his 
presence, his ‘Good Morning,’ if you will, to all his brothers and to me. For 
now my ears bring to me even as much pleasure as my eyes, and I am sorry 
for those who do not hear. 

Many persons have come to me with the query as to how they can learn 
the songs of birds, or how I learned them, until I am forced to try to arrange 
my thoughts and experiences into these few paragraphs, hoping that they may 
stimulate others to enter a field that is as elusive as it is enjoyable, as intangible 
as it is profitable. 

The greatest difficulty in discussing the subject of bird-song is in the short- 
comings of the English language, for words fail to convey the impressions 
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made by the voices of birds, just as our artificial musical scale fails to adapt 
itself to their music. There are, however, a few principles which, if borne in 
mind, facilitate the learning of birds’ songs. In the first place, one must not 
expect to learn them all at once, for the learning of birds’ voices is even more 
time-consuniing than learning the birds themselves. One must follow up every 
strange call that he hears and identify the musician, and perhaps repeat this 
several times for each bird before one can hope to recognize every bird that 
he hears. Most persons have difficulty in so memorizing a complex sound that 
they will recognize it when heard again. Or, after it has been heard many 
times and has become a familiar sound, many have difficulty in linking up 
the name of the bird with the song unless the sound can be associated with 
some visual impression that can be remembered and tied to the name of the 
bird. If the song of the bird brings to mind a certain picture or image, it is 
comparatively easy to associate the name of the bird with that picture. The 
pictures may be of very different types, according to the complexity or quality 
of the song. Some match up readily with spoken words or phrases, while 
others, and perhaps the majority, have a quality difficult to express in language 
and are best represented by symbols. Thus, the syllables phe-be admirably 
fit the song of the Chickadee, the word pee-a-wee, that of the Wood Pewee, 
and the phrase poor-sam-peabody, peabody, peabody, that of the White-throated 
Sparrow. Other songs, however, like those of the Chipping Sparrow, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, and Veery are best represented by symbols. Some songs 
may be represented by both. 

In using symbols to represent bird-notes, the writer avoids the customary 
musical notation because, to his mind, the arbitrary notes of the man-made 
scale are adapted to a relatively few birds’ songs. The symbols which have 
proved most satisfactory to him are series of lines, dashes, dots, circles, etc., 
placed in such relation to one another that their vertical position, as in musical 
notation, indicates their pitch, the length of the line or dash, the duration of 
the note, and the shape of the symbol, the quality. The last is the most diffi- 
cult to explain and is doubtless a personal matter of reminiscence or associa- 
tion. It has, however, proved useful to hundreds of his students, and is given 
for what it is worth. Thus, a very fine hissing note, like that of the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet or Cedar Waxwing, is represented by a thin line, a somewhat 
fuller whistle like that of the Chickadee or Pewee, by a broader line, and a 
still fuller mellow note, like that of a Junco, by small circles. A clear note is 
represented by a straight line or dash, a tremulous note by a wavy line, and a 
warble, by a more or less coiled or spiral line. If a bird’s song is continuous, 
the lines are all connected; if discontinuous, they are spaced according to the 
phrases of the bird’s song. A glance at the accompanying table should indicate 
the writer’s meaning. Those unfamiliar with any of the songs listed can com- 
pare the following table of phrases, which fit some of the songs nearly as well 
as the symbols, and the curious shapes may take on some meaning. 
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Beiickadee 1 (Nes. leas SW Phebe. 
Wem ewer oe Un) xno lis | oPeeca-qwed. 
White-throated Sparrow . . . . Poor-Sam -Peabody, Peabody, Peabody. 
Meadowlark: !. io. . 2... . . Spring-is-here. 
BieldiSparrow . ey oe) | ere, here, here, here, sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet. 
NUMCOnmenen caueees Se oe Sweet, sweet, sweet, Sweel, sweet, sweet, sweet. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet . . .. . See-see-see, justlookatme, justlookatme, just- 
lookatme, see-see-see. 
Se tie e ce aN , . + Puree, aver, aree, aree, aree. 
CHIOKADEE,.,..ssescccseceetd Pte 
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RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET.....0! eof Wolf Ve,/_ 
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BIRDS’ SONGS SYMBOLIZED 


As in many other subjects, when one has mastered one song completely, 
the whole subject becomes much more lucid. If anyone interested will attempt 
to symbolize some common song.with which he is familiar, the foolish little 
diagrams here shown will take on new meaning, and he will soon be taking 
down unfamiliar songs in a strange shorthand script that will cause him to 
remember the songs. 

A number of birds have songs which have the exact quality of a high- 
pitched, human whistle and can be closely imitated by anyone willing to 
practice. So accurately can these songs be imitated that it will often deceive 
the birds themselves, and they will approach very closely in their search for 
the other bird. Particularly is this true of Chickadees, Wood Pewees, Field 
Sparrows, White-throats, and Baltimore Orioles. Upon several occasions the 
writer has had birds of several species approach within arm’s length, and he 
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has had Chickadees perch on his cap and hover before his face peering into the 


little round hole in search of the other bird. Upon one occasion this spring he - 


was surrounded by a class of fifteen or twenty students, and yet the little 
Chickadee performed thus in search of his whistling fellow. 

The learning of birds’ songs, either by the use of phrases or symbols or by 
whistled imitations, can well be used by teachers and bird-club organizers in 
maintaining interest in bird-study. It is often valuable in controlling unruly 
boys when their interest in the ordinary bird-study begins to flag, and many 
can be encouraged to control their whistles and to utilize them to good advan- 
tage. I have known of schools where whistling competitions were inaugurated 
and discipline became easy, as some of the roughest youngsters became most 
adept at imitating birds’ songs. 

When one has mastered a few songs, the rest come much more easily, and 
one soon becomes interested in some of the more general phases of bird-music. 
For such as may wish to-continue their observations further than the mere 
learning of the songs, the following brief summary of the natural history of 
birds’ songs is added. 


THE VOICES OF BIRDS 


There can be little doubt that the voice in birds has been developed, as in 
other animals, as a means of communication. This does_not necessarily imply 
an elaborate thought mechanism nor even an extensive vocabulary, but merely 
a means of communicating their feelings. Anyone who makes an extensive 
study of the call-notes of one bird, however, will be impressed with the num- 
ber of modulations, and these may correspond to different words. The barn- 
yard fowl, for example, in leading her chicks about, is continually calling to 
them in various notes. One announces food, another announces danger, 
another calls them to brood, and so on. What is true of the domestic fowl is 
true of all birds, only most of us are not familiar enough with them to recog- 
nize the differences, and even if we do recognize differences, it is almost im- 
possible to represent them with words. 

Certain of the call-notes are apparently recognized by all birds, while 
others may or may not be understood by other species. When a Robin dis- 
covers a Hawk or an Owl, it gives a certain note, and not only do all the 
Robins of the vicinity flock to the spot, but birds of other species as well seem 
to recognize the ‘rally call.’ Another call which is apparently recognized by all 
species is the distress call. This can easily be imitated by moistening the 
knuckle of the bent forefinger or the back of the hand and kissing it very lightly, 
so as to produce a distressing sort of squeak. It usually requires a little prac- 
tice to do it well, but with experience one can produce such a realistic call 
that birds of all species will flock to the spot to learn the trouble. The writer 
has had as many as thirty different kinds of birds in sight at’one time, and 
some of them within arm’s length, by calling thus from concealment. Like 
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the cry of ‘wolf, wolf,’ however, continued use of the ‘squeak’ at one spot 
destroys its efficacy. 
_ Another call that is apparently recognized by more than one species, is 
the food-call of the young, particularly the call that is developed when the 
_ young leave the nest, so that their whereabouts will be known to the parents. 
This call is very insistent with some young like those of the Cowbird and 
Baltimore Oriole. The writer has observed a Redstart returning with food for 
its young, to be waylaid by a young Cowbird that was being raised by a Red- 
eyed Vireo, and to actually give the food which it carried to the young Cow- 
bird, so insistent were its cries. Upon another occasion, where two Robins 
were nesting side by side, unusual enough in itself, one of the Robins deserted 
‘its own young, which were just hatched and had not yet developed the food- 
call, to assist in the care of the 
other young which were just leaving 
the nest and whose cries were very 
insistent. 

The calls of birds are apparently 
inherited, for young birds hatched 
in incubators or under other birds 
seem to have the calls of their 
species. Their songs, however, are 
apparently largely a matter of 
jmitation, and birds never hearing 
the songs of their species develop 
very different songs. The adapta- 
bility of birds’ voices in this respect 
varies considerably. Some birds like 
the Parrots and members of the 
Crow family, learn a variety of 
sounds readily and are easily taught 
to imitate the human voice. Other 
birds can be taught to whistle tunes or the songs of different (birds, and 
birds like the Mockingbird, Catbird, and Brown Thrasher seem to do ‘this 
naturally and are well known as mimics. 

In the development of birds from their reptile-like ancestors, undoubtedly 
the call-notes arose long before songs, for true songs are still confined to what 
are considered the higher families of birds, i. e., those above the Flycatchers. 
The lower orders of birds have substitutes for song, some of which are just as 
elaborate as the songs of many of the Corvide or Icteride, which are considered 
true singing birds. The laughing of the Loons, the cooing of the Grebes, the 
whistling of the shore-birds, for example, are much more musical than the 
guttural notes of the Crow or the shrill, hissing notes of the Cowbird. Nor 
can one always determine the musical quality of the song by the elaborateness 
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of the structure which produces it, for the vocal apparatus of some of the 
lower orders is more complicated in some ways than that of the true songsters. 


The voice of birds is not produced in the larynx as it is in man, but in a _ 


structure called the syrinx, which is located at the opposite end of the trachea, 
where it divides into the bronchial tubes. Here are located the membranes 
which vibrate, as do the vocal chords of 
mammals, to produce the sounds. Without 
going into details of structure, it might be 
mentioned here that in the true singing birds, 
called oscines, these membranes are con- 
trolled by from five to seven pairs of muscles, 
while in the lower families the number of 
controlling muscles is less. The sounds are 
produced entirely by the air rushing past 
these membranes, causing them to vibrate, 
the rapidity of the vibrations and the cor- 
responding sounds produced being controlled 
by the tension of the muscles. Undoubtedly 
the larynx and the tongue more or less 
modify the sounds, if we can judge from 
their motions during. singing. There are, 
however, among the higher families, no 
sounding-boards such as are developed, for 
example, in the trachea of the male ducks. 
The syrinx of a male duck is a curious 
looking object because of the great shell-like 
Fee: one ee % swelling of the lower end of the trachea, 
which gives resonance to the mating-call. In 
addition, certain species have accordion-like enlargements of the middle of 
the trachea, features which are never developed among the true songsters. 
The song of birds, like the bright plumage of many, is undoubtedly a 
secondary sexual character, and has been developed as a means of bringing 
the sexes together. As one might expect, therefore, it is best developed in the 
males and largely confined to them. The females of a few species, however, 
occasionally sing nearly as well as the males, but their songs are usually much 
more subdued. Female Cardinals, Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, and Purple 
Finches are noted for their vocal ability, and a number of tropical American 
Wrens sing delightful little duets with their mates. (See ‘Impressions of the 
Voices of Tropical Birds’ by L. A. Fuertes, November-December, 1913, Brrp- 
Lore.) 
Song is usually concomitant with the breeding season. With some birds, 
like the Red-winged Blackbirds and the Warblers, it begins with the north- 
ward movement in the spring, and they are singing their full songs when they 
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_ pass through on the spring migration. Others, like the Thrushes, seldom sing 
until they arrive on their nesting-grounds and sometimes not even until the 
_ females arrive. Similarly, song ceases soon after nesting is begun, or at least 
_ by the time that the young leave the nest. Thus, Bobolinks and Orioles cease 
_ singing the last of June or early in July, and other birds follow suit shortly 
: afterward, except those that nest late or have more than one brood. During 
__ the moulting season of August and September, practically all birds are silent, 
except those indefatigable songsters, the Song Sparrows and the Red-eyed 
- Vireos. pn? 
Inasmuch as the object of song is to announce the bird’s presence, the bird 
usually chooses a very conspicuous place from which to sing, thicket-loving 
-~ species like the Brown Thrasher and Song Sparrows leaving their hiding-places 
and mounting to the tops of the bushes or trees to express themselves, and 
field-loving birds, like the Meadowlarks and Vesper Sparrows, mounting to 
the tops of fence-posts. Many terrestrial birds that can find no prominent 
places from which to sing, develop the habit of flying up into the air to sing, 
the flight-songs of the European Skylark being one of the beautiful expressions 
of nature. The performance of our own Horned Larks, while less musical, is 
no less remarkable. Starting from 
the ground, the male bird mounts 
into the air on an immense spiral, 
rising until he is barely visible 
from the ground. Then, hovering 
for a few moments or fluttering 
like a falling leaf, he gives vent to 
a song which makes up in enthu- 
siasm what it lacks in harmony. 
At the close of the song, he may 
drop to a lower level and repeat it, 
or he may perform one of the most 
remarkable feats of which a bird is 
capable, for, closing his wings, he 
drops like a plummet toward the 
earth. From the merest speck in the 
sky, hundreds of feet in the air, he 
dashes toward the earth as though HOUSE WREN SINGING 


: The notes are produced in the syrinx but are 
he were a stone, until one expects to odaied EF the ‘throat 


see him smashed to pieces against 

the hard earth. When within a very few feet of destruction, however, he 
spreads his wings, checks his momentum by.a forward glide, and gracefully 
alights. Birds of almost any species occasionally indulge in flight-songs when 
no perch seems to satisfy them and they bound into the air on quivering 
wings to give vent to their feelings. Especially is this true of the Ovenbird 
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whose ordinary song of teacher, teacher, teacher, is introduced by some wild 
ecstatic notes that one would never guess were produced by the same bird. 


The flight-song is given usually just at dusk, or after dark, and the singer often | 


mounts high above the trees during the performance. Some of the most im- 
pressive moments that the writer has ever spent have been in the forest at 
dusk when the silence was interrupted only by the bell-like cadence of an 
occasional Hermit Thrush and the wild, ringing, ecstatic flight-song of an 
Ovenbird. 

The singing of birds at night, by its very incongruity, always awakens our 
interest. The European Nightingale has been lauded since ancient times 
because of its nocturnal outbursts, but it is not alone in this habit. Aside from 
the Owls and Whip-poor-wills, that one naturally expects to be active at night, 
during the height of the mating season one may hear the song of almost any 
bird ringing out on the night air as though the songster could not contain 
himself. Yellow-breastedChats are particularly noisy at night and, on the 
marshes, the Wrens, the Rails, and the Gallinules seem to take on renewed 
activity when darkness falls. Robins, Song Sparrows, Chipping Sparrows, and 
other familiar birds often cause our gardens to echo in the dead of night, and 
the Mockingbird of our southern states is said to do its finest singing on 
moonlit nights. 

Birds frequently become greatly attached to certain perches from which 
they sing, the Robin to a certain gable, the Mockingbird to a certain chimney, 
the Thrasher to a certain tree-top, etc. The accompanying photograph of a 
Swamp Sparrow was secured by observing that the bird always came to a 
certain reed in the marsh to sing. To our eyes it looked just like a thousand 
other stalks, but the Sparrow had formed the habit of always singing from this 
stalk and the presence of the camera did not deter it. The same might be said 
of the photograph of the Wren. The Ruffed Grouse returns to the same log 
to drum day after day and season after season, and Flickers and other Wood- 
peckers often return to the same tin roof or other resounding surface, year 
after year. 

The drumming of the Grouse and the tattoos of the Woodpeckers are not 
what could be called songs, but they are substitutes for song and serve exactly 
the same purpose. Another mechanical sound that takes the place of song is 
the ‘winnowing’ of the Woodcock, a sound produced by the air rushing through 
the outer primary feathers as the bird dashes toward earth on a zigzag course 
from a great height. The three outer primaries are narrowed and stiffened for 
this very purpose, and their vibration produces a weird but harmonious sound 
when heard in the gathering dusk or after night has fallen—A. A. ALLEN. 


QUESTIONS 
1. Why do birds sing? 


2. Do all birds sing, and what constitutes a true singing bird? 
3. Name five birds that are singing when they arrive at your locality in the spring. 
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4. Name five birds that do not commence to sing until after they arrive or that never 
_ sing in your locality. 

5. Have you ever heard a female bird sing? Be sure that it is a female and not an 
_- immature male which has the plumage of the female. 

6. Have you ever heard a bird sing at night? How many kinds? 


j 7. Do you know of any favorite perches from which birds sing? Have any of them 
been used for more than one season? 


8. What mechanical substitutes for birds’ song have you heard and how are they 
produced? 


9. How many kinds of birds have you heard singing on the wing? Were their songs 
the same as those ordinarily given in each case? 
10. How many different birds’ songs do you know and how did you learn them? Can 
you imitate any of them? 
- 11. Have you learned to imitate the ‘squeak’ or distress call of birds and if so, what 
is the greatest number of birds you have ever called together at one time? 
12. Do birds sing near their nests? At what time of day are they nearest to their 
nests while singing? 
13. When do birds stop singing? Try to keep a record of the last time you hear each 
species sing this summer. 
14. Do birds inherit their songs or do they learn them by imitation? When do they 
learn them? 
15. How many different call-notes have you heard from one bird? 


For or From Young Observers 


HOUSE TO LET 


Mr. C. Pigeon, Editor 
Of the Daily Winged Sun. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you'll find an ad. 
We'd like to have you run. 


For Rent: One unused summer-house 
In vines that grow so high 

Both rooms and perches, back and front, 
Are hid from passersby. 


Surroundings here are quite the best: 
No cats, worms by the score, 

A nearby garden full of seeds 
If young birds cheep for more. 


You'll find the neighbors proud to make 
You feel that you belong. 
This house was built for birds alone, 
We'll rent it for a song. 
—KATHRYN QUARLES, Austin, Texas. 
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A PAIR OF ROBINS 


In the spring of 1918, a pair of Robins built a nest and reared a brood of 
four young birds in a tin pan that was under the wagon-shed between the 
revolving hay-rake and the studding. The shed was open to the south, and the 
pan about six feet from the open and six feet from the ground. We used the 
shed almost every day for bunching rhubarb and asparagus. At first the birds 
were timid, but they soon became quite tame. The mother bird would stay 
on her nest until you almost could touch her with your hand, but the male 
bird was always shy. 

They could tell when a stranger came and would invariably make an out- 
cry and leave the nest for a little while. After the little ones were large enough 
to leave the nest and fly around, they remained in the vicinity until fully 
fledged. 

In 1919, the same pair of Robins came back, and after a careful inspection 
of their old nesting-place, concluded to make their home in a maple tree that 
stood close to the open shed, and there they built a nest and reared their 
young. Will they come back in 1920? I certainly hope so.—C. B. Fisu, 
Plainview, L. I, N.Y. 


[This is a good example of the comradeship of birds. We all get a great deal of inno- 
cent pleasure from the birds that nest about our dwellings and hope that they will come 
back to us the following years. Those who do not have birds nesting near their dwell- 
ings miss much of that which makes a perfect home.—A. A. A.] 


RESULTS OF A BIRD-HOUSE COMPETITION .AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF MISS KATE McCLOSKEY 
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AN EXPERIENCE WITH CARDINALS 


I am a member of the Junior Audubon Society of Alexandria, Va., and we 
have a very large society. We have been studying some very interesting birds. 
One day last summer I went out walking and saw a Cardinal. He looked 


_ like a huge ball of fire. He would fly into the meadow and light on the ground. 


I thought he must have his nest there, but he did not. He and some others 


_ were eating corn in the meadow. The farmer had cut it and left some in the 


field. It had shucks on it, and I shucked some and put it aside. Then I got 
about thirty feet away and stood like a tree. The Cardinal and his mate 
came and ate about twelve grains of corn. I noticed that the mother bird did 


__not eat her food. She took it and flew away to a cluster of trees where I saw 
_ her stop. Soon I saw her coming back after more, and she found the father 


bird still gobbling the food down. After seeing him do this I lay down on the 
ground, because he was looking right at me. I thought he would go any minute, 
but he did not. I could have stayed there all night, and watched that bird 
work for her little ones—Roy MANDER (Grade IV; age 12 years), Aldie, Va. 


[Boys and girls who are interested in birds get much more pleasure out of their walks 
through the country than those who are not, and they grow up to be much more observant 
and efficient men and women.—A. A. A.] 


BLUEBIRDS DRIVE AWAY THE SPARROWS 


We boys, Charles Emerson and Edward Dana, made some bird-houses 
out of starch-boxes. We saw our first Bluebirds on the 24th and decided to 
put our boxes up. That day we saw the male Bluebird investigating them. 
The English Sparrows immediately found them and Mr. Bluebird has had a 
hard time fighting for our boxes. He drives them away and they come back, 
but he keeps persistently at it. 

On the 27th he brought his pretty little mate to see all the boxes. They 
have hung around one of ours chiefly, and we have hopes that they are going 
to nest in it. Every once in 4 while a Sparrow flies into the tree, but he drives 
it away. It is a very pretty sight to see the female perching on the door and 
the male on top on guard. 

We have seen a good many different species of birds this year, including 
Herring Gulls, Downy Woodpecker, Crows, Chickadees, Acadian Owl, Even- 
ing Grosbeak, Redpolls, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Bluebirds, Robins, Juncos, Fox 
Sparrows, Song Sparrows, Flickers, Bronzed Grackle, and Phcebe. 

We saw large flocks of Juncos, Fox Sparrows, and Song Sparrows together, 
and two Flickers and a Robin in the same tree. We got within four or five 
feet of the Downy.—Epwarp F. Dana, and Cuartes P. Emerson, Portland, 
Maine. 

[Would that there were more boys like Edward and Charles to build boxes for the 
birds and to keep lists of the birds which they see.—A. A. A.] 
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When the autumn days descend upon the Northland, a great change comes 
over the bird population. The Swallows and the Swifts have already gone, 
and bird-music becomes very rare—even the Red-eyed Vireo ceases to sing 
and turns his wing-beats toward the South. Grackles and Robins are hurry- 
ing about the country in flocks as though uneasy in their minds. The still 
nights are filled with strange bird-calls and anxious whisperings as the feathered 
hosts pass overhead. The groves are alive with a variety of Warblers that are 
with us only a short time before journeying on to the land where frost is 
unknown. 

It is at this season, when summer is gone and winter is fast approaching, 
that the Sapsucker makes his appearance. For a few weeks he or some of his 
friends will stay with us, but look sharp or you may never know that he is 
here. He is of a very retiring nature, and not given to flying about the country 
and shouting at the top of his lungs like the Flicker, to whom he is closely 
related. Look for him in a grove or the woods. Most of his time is passed on 
trees, often well up among the branches. 

The color of the Sapsuckér harmonizes so splendidly with the bark that in 
order to hide when danger appears he has only to remain perfectly still. Cling- 
ing there, Woodpecker fashion, head up and braced below by his stiff tail- 
feathers, he seems to be a part of the tree itself, and sharp indeed is the eye 
that can detect him. 

From the latitude of Ohio southward to Central America, this bird passes 
the winter, and is always the same, quiet little fellow that we found him to 
be when we first discovered him in autumn on some shade tree, perhaps in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, or Central Park, New York City. 

When the snows depart in March the Sapsucker again turns toward the 
North. Traveling leisurely, and often pausing to pass many days in some 
chosen spot, he journeys onward, and then one day we hear his plaintive cry 
in the grove and know that again he is in our midst. 

One Sunday morning in the spring of 1918 I took my accustomed walk in 
a little patch of primitive woods that still remains within the boundaries of 
New York City. While passing a large tree I noticed several mourning cloaked 
butterflies clinging to the bark about three feet from the ground. A closer 
inspection revealed the fact that from a score of small punctures the sap was 
oozing out and that the butterflies were feeding on this sweetish fluid. Presently 
one of them flew away in a helpless kind of way and alighted flat on the ground 
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with outspread wings. The scene was so interesting that I took a seat on a 
nearby rock intending to see what might develop further. Soon another 


_ butterfly fluttered to the ground, and then I discovered that others—in fact 


nine in all—had already feasted so extensively that they had sought rest on 
Mother Earth. Six still held their places by the little springs of sap. Would 
they also be overcome? Also what had punctured the tree to let out the sap? 
Surely butterflies could not perform such a feat! 

At this moment something dropped from among the limbs above oa struck 
lightly on a nearby tree near its base. It was a Brown Creeper, and my eyes 
followed it as it worked its way upward for perhaps twenty feet. Suddenly a 
bird that I had not before seen seemed to emerge from the bark just above 


- and the Creeper was driven away. There, on the tree where it had been all 


along, was a Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. But for the Creeper I should probably 
not have seen it. The Sapsucker’s colors blended so perfectly with the bark 
of the tree that I doubt if a Hawk could have discovered it as long as it remained 
motionless. A little later the Sapsucker gave two rather sharp but plaintive 
calls, but its cry was not answered. The bird-glass in my hand revealed the 
fact that numerous little holes were yielding their sap up there where the 
Sapsucker clung. Within a minute I discovered the bird drinking from the 
fountains he had opened. 

The mystery of the holes from which the butterflies were feeding was solved. 
Looking about I found that two other nearby trees also had little openings 
picked through the bark from which the sap was flowing. It seemed that the 
Sapsucker had established a regular cafeteria for himself; evidently he intended 
to have plenty of food while he stayed with us. 

The summer home of the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker extends over the wooded 
regions of the southern half of Canada, New England, and the northern tier 
of states. In the mountains it ranges to North Carolina. The Red-naped 
Sapsucker is the western variety of this bird, and its habits in general are the 
same. In summer Sapsuckers are said to be very noisy and call and scream 
and chase each other about in a very boisterous manner. Like other Wood- 
peckers they drum at times on dead limbs. 

For a nest the birds dig often in a living tree from twenty to fifty feet from 
the ground. From five to seven white eggs are laid in May or early June. 
These rest on a layer of fine chips picked from the sides or bottom of the 
cavity for the purpose. In the neighborhood of the nest there may be found, 
if one will only search long enough, what is called a ‘Sapsucker’s orchard.’ 
This is a. small group of trees from which the birds get their living. Hundreds 
of holes, usually squarish or elongated in shape, are dug through the bark until 
the wood is reached. The soft inner bark or ‘cambium’ is eaten at once and 
the holes soon fill with sap. Here the birds come many times every day to 
feed. New holes are added at intervals until the trees become thickly 


pitted with them. 
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In North Carolina I once counted 1,671 such holes in the bark of one small 
balsam. All of these were made during one winter and spring, the last hole 
being dug on the morning of April 5. Birch trees are often selected as the 
birds seem to be very fond of the sap these produce. Within two or three 
years so much of the inner bark has been destroyed that the tree may die. 
These ‘orchards’ are frequented every summer for many years and when found 
may contain a dozen or more trees already dead. Living trees heretofore un- 
touched are attacked as those previously employed as food supplies wither and 
die. Here the young birds are brought by their parents when they are old 
enough to fly, and here they feed daily until the approach of winter drives the 
Sapsuckers from their summer homes. The holes are often formed in rings 
that run around the tree or in a series of parallel rows extending up and down 
the trunk or limbs. 

In addition to the soft inner bark and sap eaten by these birds, they also 
capture many insects. Beetles, wasps, and large numbers of ants are attracted 
to the sap that runs from the little springs the Sapsuckers make, and many 
are caught by the birds. The tongue of a typical Woodpecker is tipped with 
a group of backward pointing barbs. It also is very long and can be projected 
deep into the burrows of an insect lurking in a limb or tree trunk. The barbed 
tip makes it easy to draw forth the luckless victim. The Sapsucker’s tongue, 
however, is quite different. It is not long, and the fringe of stiff hairs on its 
tip form a sort of brush which must be of great service to the bird in gathering 
the flowing drops of sap. 

Among country boys the térm ‘Sapsucker’ often is applied to a wide variety 
of Woodpeckers. In general, all species whose black wings and back are more 
or less spotted or streaked with white are called ‘Sapsuckers.’ This includes, 
in addition to the real Sapsucker, the Downy, Hairy, Red-cockaded, Gila, 
Texas, and Red-bellied Woodpeckers. In the southern states I have heard the 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker called the ‘Yankee Sapsucker’ because being seen 
only in winter it is supposed, like other tourists, to come from the North— 
or ‘Yankee-land.’ 

The question of how extensively Sapsuckers injure trees has often been dis- 
cussed. This subject has been very thoroughly studied by W. L. McAtee, of 
the United States Biological Survey. In Biological Survey Bulletin No. = 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, he recounts many interesting facie 
that came to his attention. He tells us, for example, that comparatively few 
of the trees attacked by Sapsuckers actually die, although severe damage to 
apple orchards in Washington and English walnut groves in California has 
been reported. Evidently the greatest damage done is to forest trees in 
causing them to form gnarls where holes have been dug through the 
bark. Sometimes, too, the spores of fungi find entrance through the 
wounds in the inner bark, with the result that the wood becomes streaked 
or even may decay. At times spots not unlike those in bird’s-eye maple 
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are formed, and rings of sprouts will appear below the circle of holes made 
on some trees. 


In his summary Mr. McAtee says in part: 

However strong seems the indictment against the Sapsuckers, it must 
not be imagined that every tree pecked by them is doomed. On the contrary, 
they frequently work on a tree year after year without noticeably diminishing 
its vitality. Near Washington the writer has noted large elms whose trunks 
have evidently been attacked by many generations of Sapsuckers and are 
freely drilled every year, but which to all appearances are now in perfect health. 
W. A. Taylor, of the Division of Pomology in the Department of Agriculture, 
_ States that at his home in southwestern Michigan there are several apple trees, 
now over seventy years old, which are known to have been yearly drilled by 
Sapsuckers without diminishing their vigor or productiveness. The western 
half of the Department of Agriculture grounds at Washington contains 232 
‘trees, of which 56 have been attacked by Sapsuckers. Only one of these gives 
external evidence of injury, an English walnut, one limb of which has been 
partly killed, and only a few are noticeably disfigured.” 
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MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY ACT SAFE 


On April 19, 1920, the United States 
Supreme Court officially upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. Justice Holmes, in delivering 
the opinion of the Court, made use of the 
following significant language: 


“But for the treaty and the statute there 
soon might be no birds for any powers to 
deal with. We see nothing in the Consti- 
tution that compels the Government to sit 
by while a food-supply is cut off and the 
protectors of our forests and our crops are 
destroyed. It is not sufficient to rely upon 
the States. The reliance is vain, and were 
it otherwise, the question is whether the 
United States is forbidden to act. We are 


of opinion that the treaty and statute must 
be upheld.” 


By this action the final step was taken 
in the long fight for Federal control of the 
migratory birds which was begun by 
George Shiras, 3d, when, in December, 
1904, he introduced a bill in Congress for 
the purpose of transferring the authority 
for looking after the fortunes of migratory 
birds from the State 
Government. 


to the Federal 


It willbe a matter of interest to members 
of the Audubon Society to learn that this 
original bill intended to cover only mi- 
gratory game-birds. Subsequent bills were 
of the same character. The National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies brought strong 
pressure to bear to have the bills changed 
so that they would cover all migratory 
birds. When the migratory bird law finally 
was enacted and signed by President Taft 
on March 4, 1913, it contained provisions 
for protecting migratory insectivorous 
birds, because of the fight made by the 
National Association in their behalf. The 
printed records show that of thirty-two 
organizations represented at the hearing 
when the bill was before Congress, the 
National Association’s representative alone 
voiced dissatisfaction with the bill as it 
was written and urged that it be changed 
to include all valuable migratory birds. It 
will be noted that it is regarding this 
group of bird-life that Justice Holmes spoke 
so strongly in rendering his decision. 

The following text of this important 
Supreme Court decision is herewith re- 
produced: 
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Supreme Court of the United States 
No. 609. October Term, 1919. 


The State of Missouri, Appellant 


4 v 
a Ray P. Holland, United States Game- 


Warden 


Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Western District 
~ of Missouri. 
(April 19, 1920) 


Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

This is a bill in equity brought by the 
State of Missouri to prevent a game-war- 


den of the United States from attempting 


to enforce the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
of July 3, 1918, c. 128, 40 Stat. 755, and 
the regulations made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in pursuance of the same. The 
ground of the bill is that the statute is an 
unconstitutional interference with the 
rights reserved to the States by the Tenth 
Amendment, and that the acts of the de- 
fendant done and threatened under that 
authority invade the sovereign right of 
the State and contravene its will mani- 
fested in statutes. The State also alleges 
a pecuniary interest, as owner of the wild 
birds within its borders and otherwise, ad- 
mitted by the Government to be sufficient, 
but it is enough that the bill is a reason- 
able and proper means to assert the alleged 
quasi sovereign rights of a State. Kansas v. 
Colorado, 185 U. S. 125, 142. Georgia v. 
Tennessee Copper Co., 206 U. S. 230, 237. 
Marshall Dental Manufacturing Co. 2. 
Towa, 226 U. S. 460, 462. A motion to 
dismiss was sustained by the District 
Court on the ground that the Act of 
Congress is constitutional. 258 Fed. Rep. 
479. Acc. United States v. Thompson, 258 
Fed. Rep. 257; United States v. Rockefeller, 
260 Fed. Rep. 346. The state appeals. 

On December 8, 1916, a treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain was 
proclaimed by the President. It recited 
that many species of birds in their annual 
migrations traversed many parts of the 
United States and of Canada, that they 
were of great value as a source of food and 
in destroying insects injurious to vegeta- 
tion, but were in danger of extermination 
through lack of adequate protection. It 
therefore provided for specified close sea- 
sons and protection in other forms, and 
agreed that the two powers would take or 
propose to their lawmaking bodies the 
necessary measures for carrying the treaty 
out. 39 Stat. 1702. The above mentioned 
act of’ July 3, 1918, entitled an act to give 
effect to the convention, prohibited the 
killing, capturing or selling any of the 
migratory birds included in the terms of 
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the treaty except as permitted by regula- 
tions compatible with those terms, to be 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Regulations were proclaimed on July 3r, 
and October 25, 1918. 40 Stat. 1812; 1863. 
It is unnecessary to go into any details, 
because, as we have said, the question 
raised is the general one whether the 
treaty and statute are void as an inter- 
ference with the rights reserved to the 
States. 

To answer this question it is not enough 
to refer to the Tenth Amendment, reserv- 
ing the powers not delegated to the United 
States, because by Article II, Section 2, 
the power to make treaties is delegated 
expressly, and by Article VI treaties made 
under the authority of the United States, 
along with the Constitution and laws of 
the United States made in pursuance 
thereof, are declared the supreme law of 
the land. If the treaty is valid there can 
be no dispute about the validity of the 
statute under Article I, Section 8, as a 
necessary and proper means to execute the 
powers of the Government. The language 
of the Constitution as to the supremacy 
of treaties being general, the question be- 
fore us is narrowed to an inquiry into the 
ground upon which the present supposed 
exception is placed. 

It is said that a treaty cannot be valid 
if it infringes the Constitution, that there 
are limits, therefore, to the treaty-making 
power, and that one such limit is that what 
an act of Congress could not do unaided, 
in derogation of the powers reserved to the 
States, a treaty cannot do. An earlier act 
of Congress that attempted by itself and 
not in pursuance of a treaty to regulate the 
killing of migratory birds within the States 
had been held bad in the District Court. 
United States v. Shauver, 214 Fed. Rep. 
154. United States ». McCullagh, 221 Fed. 
Rep. 285. Those decisions were supported 
by arguments that migratory birds were 
owned by the States in their sovereign 
capacity for the benefit of their people, 
and that under cases like Geer v. Con- 
necticut, 161 U. S. 19, this control was 
one that Congress had no power to dis- 
place. The same argument is supposed to 
apply now with equal force. 

Whether the two cases cited were de- 
cided rightly or not they cannot be accepted 
as a test of the treaty power. Acts of 
Congress are the supreme law of the land 
only when made in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution, while treaties are declared to be 
so when made under the authority of the 
United States. It is open to question 
whether the authority of the United States 
means more than the formal acts _pre- 
scribed to make the convention. We do 
not mean to imply that there are no quali- 
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fications to the treaty-making power; but 
they must be ascertained in a different 
way. It is obvious that there may be mat- 
ters of the sharpest exigency for the 
national well-being that an act of Congress 
could not deal with, but that a treaty fol- 
lowed by such an act could, and it is not 
lightly to be assumed that, in matters re- 
quiring national action, ‘a power which 
must belong to and somewhere reside in 
every civilized government’ is not to be 
found. Andrews v. Andrews, 188 U.S. 14, 
33. What was said in that case with re- 
gard to the powers of the States applies 
with equal force to the powers of the na- 
tion in cases where the States individually 
are incompetent to act. We are not yet 
discussing the particular case before us 
but only are considering the validity of the 
test proposed. With regard to that we may 
add that when we are dealing with words 
that also are a constituent-act, like the 
Constitution of the United States, we 
must realize that they have called into 
life a being the development of which 
could not have been foreseen completely 
by the most gifted of its begetters. It was 
enough for them to realize or to hope that 
they had created an organism; it has taken 
a century and has cost their successors 
much sweat and blood to prove that they 
created a nation. The case before us must 
be considered in the light of our whole ex- 
perience and not merely in that of what 
was said a hundred years ago. The treaty 
in question does not contravene any pro- 
hibitory words to be found in the Consti- 
tution. The only question is whether it is 
forbidden by some invisible radiation 
from the general terms of the Tenth 
Amendment. We must consider what this 
country has become in deciding what that 
amendment has reserved. 

_ The State as we have intimated founds 
its claim of exclusive authority upon an 
assertion of title to migratory birds, an 
assertion that is embodied in statute. No 
doubt it is true that as between a State 
and its inhabitants the State may regu- 
late the killing and sale of such birds, but 
it does not follow that its authority is ex- 
clusive of paramount powers. To put the 
claim of the State upon title is to lean 
upon a slender reed. Wild birds are not 
in the possession of anyone; and possession 
is the beginning of ownership. The whole 
foundation of the State’s rights is the pres- 
ence within their jurisdiction of birds that 
yesterday had not arrived, tomorrow may 
be in another State and in a week a thou- 
sand miles away. If we are to be accurate 
we cannot put the case of the State upon 
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higher ground than that the treaty deals 
with creatures that for the moment are 
within the state borders, that it must be 
carried out by officers of the United States 
within the same territory, and that but 


for the treaty the State would be free to © 


regulate this subject itself. 

As most of the laws of the United States 
are carried out within the States and as 
many of them deal with matters which in 
the silence of such laws the State might 
regulate, such general grounds are not 
enough to support Missouri’s claim. Valid 
treaties of course ‘are as binding within 
the territorial limits of the States as they 
are effective throughout the dominion of 
the United States.’ Baldwin v. Franks, 
120 U. S. 678, 683. No doubt the great 
body of private relations usually fall within 
the control of the State, but a treaty may 
override its power. We do not have to 
invoke the later developments of consti- 
tutional law for this proposition; it was 
recognized as early as Hopkins »v. Bell, 
3 Cranch. 454, with regard to statutes of 
limitation, and even earlier, as to confisca- 
tion, in Ware v. Hylton, 3 Dall. 199. It 
was assumed by Chief Justice Marshall 
with regard to the escheat of land to the 
State in Chirac v. Chirac, 2 Wheaton, 
259, 275- Hauenstein v. Lynham, roo 
U.S. 483. Geoffroy v. Riggs, 133 U.S. 258. 
Blythe v. Hinckley, 180.U. S. 333, 340. 
So as to a limited jurisdiction of foreign 
consuls within a State. Wildenhus’ Case, 
120 U.S. 1. See Rossv. McIntyre, 140 U.S. 
453. Further illustration seems unneces- 
sary, and it only remains to consider the 
application of established rules to the 
present case. 

Here a national interest of very nearly 
the first magnitude is involved. It can be 
protected only by national action in con- 
cert with that of another power. The sub- 
ject matter is only transitorily within the 
stateand has no permanent habitat therein. 
But for the treaty and the statute there 
soon might be no birds for any powers to 
deal with. We see nothing in the Consti- 
tution that compels the Government to sit 
by while a food supply is cut off and the 
protectors of our forests and our crops are 
destroyed. It is not sufficient to rely upon 
the States. The reliance is vain, and were 
it Otherwise, the question is whether the 
United States is forbidden to act. We are 
of opinion that the treaty and statute must 
be upheld. Cary v. South Dakota, 250 
Ws S¥r2d: 

Decree affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Van Devanter and Mr. 
Justice Pitney dissent. ? 
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_ In the last issue of Brrp-LorrE mention 


was made of the effort being made to ar- 


_ range for conventions between the United 


aa 


- 


migratory game-birds, 


States and the countries of Mexico and 
Central and South America, with a view 
of enacting treaties for the protection of 
similar to the 
treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain in reference to birds passing 
between the United States and Canada. 


aA: resolution of the Senate calling for such 
convention was passed on February 9, 1920, 


_ and forwarded to the President. It received 


his attention on March 20, 1920, as follows: 
On that day he sent a message to the 
Senate with which he transmitted the re- 
port of Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary 
of State, to whom he had referred the 
resolution for consideration. Mr. Polk not 
only gives his views on the matter, but 
states the views of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to whom he turned for information. 
It appears that nothing further will come 
of the matter for the present. Mr. Polk’s 
report is as follows: 

“The President:—In response to a reso- 
lution adopted by the Senate on Feb. 9, 
1920, requesting the President ‘to propose 
conventions or treaties with the Republics 
of Mexico and of Central and South Am- 
erica, for the protection of birds that in the 
course of their annual migration pass 
through or from the United States and 
temporarily sojourn in the countries of 
Mexico and Central and South America,’ 
the undersigned, the Acting Secretary of 
State, to whom the resolution was referred 
by the President, has the honor to lay be- 
fore the President, with a view of its trans- 
mission to the Senate, if the President ap- 
proves thereof, the following statement 
in response to that resolution: 

“Tn view of the fact that the Secretary 
of Agriculture is the official upon whose 
initiative the Department of State pro- 
ceeded in the institution of negotiations 
with the Government of Great Britain for 
the conclusion of the convention for the 
protection of migratory birds between the 
United States and Canada, proclaimed 
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BIRD TREATIES WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


Dec. 8, 1916, the resolution in question was 
referred to him for advices as to the re- 
sponse which he considered should be made 
thereto. 

“The Acting Secretary of State is in re- 
ceipt of a letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, dated March 8, 1920, in which 
the following expression of opinion is given 
as to the subject matter of the resolu- 
tion: 

““In view of existing conditions, the 
time does not seem opportune to under- 
take the negotiation of a treaty for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds with the repub- 
lic of Mexico, and in the case of most of 
the republics of Central and South Am- 
erica such treaties are unnecessary at pres- 
ent. In the case of Brazil and Argentina 
such treaties may be of advantage, but 
before conventions are made with these 
republics the Department desires more 
definite information than is now available 
regarding both the birds and local condi- 
tions. Preliminary plans have been made 
for securing such data from Argentina and 
elsewhere, but, obviously, some delay must 
ensue before such information can be 
secured. 

“ ‘Tn the meantime, it appears that the 
matter of taking up the negotiations of 
treaties for the protection of migratory 
birds with any of the countries south of 
the United States should be held in abey- 
ance until the Department can secure the 
necessary information to determine with 
some degree of certainty the desirability 
and benefits to be derived therefrom. When 
such information is available, I shall be 
pleased. to submit a memorandum with 
recommendations covering the subject.’ ” 

The latest move in the effort for bird 
treaties with other countries is reported in 
a letter recently received at this office from 
E. W. Nelson, Chief of the United States 
Biological Survey. 

Mr. Nelson says: ‘It will interest you 
to know that the Secretary of Agriculture 
this morning approved my recommenda- 
tion to send Dr. Alexander Wetmore to 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and south- 
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ern Brazil this spring for the purpose of 
securing needed information concerning 
the conditions relating to our migratory 
birds which winter in that region. It is a 
question just what effect the development 
of these countries, particularly agricul- 
tural, may have on the future of a num- 
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ber of our important birds, including the. 


Golden Plover. 


“Dr. Wetmore is, as you know, an ex-_ 


perienced and thoroughly trained. orni- 
thologist, who will unquestionably bring 
back most interesting and valuable infor- 
mation on the subject.” 


AUDUBON FEATHER EXHIBITS 


The large consignment of confiscated 
plumage of wild birds recently delivered 
to this Association by the United States 
‘Treasury Department has created much 
interest among those who desire to see 
bird-protective laws enforced. This plum- 
age, while being smuggled into.the United 
States in violation of the Feather Proviso 
in the Tariff Act, was seized by the United 
States Custom Officials. 

As the material was given to the Asso- 
ciation by the Government for educational 
and exhibition purposes, we have already 
placed a number of exhibits in various 
museums and institutions throughout the 
country. These exhibits consist of Birds- 
of-Paradise and piumes of the Bird-of- 
Paradise, made up into various creations 
for hat adornment; plumes of the Goura, 
and aigrettes of the White Heron also 
were included in the collection. The re- 
sponsible head of each institution that has 
received these feathers has agreed to be 
responsible for seeing that they will not be 
used for personal purposes; that reasonable 
care is taken to protect them from the 
attacks of insects; and that they will be 
displayed with a card calling attention to 
the law in the matter, and stating from 
what source they were received. 

The Association, therefore, is able to 
report that it has in the past two months 
placed these collections on exhibition at 
the following museums: 


Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Museum of Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 

State Museum, Atlanta, Ga. 

State Museum, Augusta, Maine. 

Museum of Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Museum of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


Public School Museum, 
Mich. 

Washington University School of Medi- 
cine, St. Louis, Mo. 

Arizona Museum, Tucson, Ariz. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Museum of History, Science and Art, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Museum of University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Museum, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
INGAYS 

Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Museum of Zodlogy, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 

Museum, Maryland Academy of Sciences, 
Baltimore. 

The Joseph Moore Museum, Richmond, 
Ind. 

Indiana State Department of Conserva- 
tion, Indianapolis. 

Zodlogical Museum, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. 

Museum, State Normal School, Emporia, 
Kans. 

Museum, State Normal School, Winona, 
Minn. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

Louisville Free Public Library, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 

Barnum Museum, Tufts College, Mass. 

State Museum, Trenton, N. J. 

Museum, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Alabama Museum of Natural History, 
University, Ala. 

State Museum, Gainesville, Fla. 

Museum of Natural History, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Le State Museum, New Orleans, 

a. 

Museum, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. 

Worcester Natural History Society, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Museum, Guilford College, N. C. 

Museum, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Museum of Natural History, Urbana, Ill. 


Battle Creek, 


Wellesley College, 
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Museum, Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 


Society of Natural History, Wilmington, 
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Office of Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
Boston. 


“To go into the woods and call the birds 


and have them respond by coming to meet 


me has been one of my great desires. 


Accordingly, one fall, after migration was 
over and the resident winter birds were 


settled in their chosen locality for the sea- 


‘son, I undertook the experiment. I was 
careful to select a spot easily accessible, 


for the success of my plan would démand 
daily visits no matter what the weather 
might be. 

“Selecting a rather open space in the 
woods, I scattered some nut-meats on the 
ground, on a log, andon a stump where the 


food would be in plain sight. I visited the 


spot several days in succession afterward 
and found the food exactly where I had 
placed it. Then one morning I discovered 
that the food had disappeared. I again 


distributed a generous supply and the next 


day found that this also had been taken. 

“By making my visits regular and always 
placing the nuts:in the open, the birds 
came in time to*connect my appearance 
with the renewal of their food-supply. 
They were usually hunting the ground over 
when I arrived, waiting shyly but expec- 
tantly for me to throw some to them. 
Sometimes two or three birds would dash 
for the morsel at the same time and there 
would be a lively squabble for a moment 
before the spryest bird would get it. 
Chickadees, Nuthatches, and Downy 
Woodpeckers were the regular visitors. 
They would come right up to the hem of 
my dress, stand there and look up at me, 
keenly alert for the first movement of my 
hand. For a long time they fed about me 
in this manner, but finally one morning a 
Chickadee, bolder than the others, fluttered 
down from the branch of a treeimmediately 
over my head, seized the nut from my out- 
stretched hand, and flew away with it. 
The moment he did this, two other 
Chickadees came to my hand from the 
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Birdcraft Sanctuary, Fairfield, Conn. 

Museum and Library, Oregon Audubon 
Society, Portland. : 

Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TAMING WILD BIRDS 


ground and snatched a nut in the same 
manner. I soon found that instead of hold- 
ing out one nutmeat it was best to hold a 
handful, as the hungry birds were eating 
constantly. The most pronounced rule of 
etiquette among Chickadees seems to for- 
bid two or more eating together. As many. 
as ten birds have come to my hand, one 
after another in almost the same number 
of seconds, each taking the largest nut- 
meat in sight and flying away with it. 
Occasionally two or three would alight on 
my hand at the same moment, when they 
would snap at each other and depart in- 
stantly without taking the coveted morsel. 
From the moment they began to eat from 
my hand they lost all fear of me. Now 
when I go into the woods they usually see 
me first and come to me, squeaking and 
calling delightedly. Sometimes when I 
enter their habitat I do not see or hear a 
single bird, but when I call they come 
flying from many directions—they know 
my voice. They flock about me with the 
greatest confidence. They eat out of my 
hand, whether it is outstretched or not, 
and if there is no food in my palm they will 
run up and down my arm peeking into 


every, fold of my coat-sleeve for the nuts 


that they believe are hidden away. They 
alight on my hat, on my muff, on my 
shoulder, and run all over me as though 
they were playing a game of some sort. If 
I close my hand, leaving my thumb up- 
stretched, a bird will be sure to perch on 
the tip and stand there looking haughty 
and arrogant. If I try to put a nut on the 
crown of my hat, a smart bird will get it 
before I can drop it on the hat, and when 
I pull a peanut bag from my pocket, one 
of them will dive into it in his haste to get 
a big nut. They all seem to know where 
the nuts come from. 

“Sometimes one will alight on my muff 
and sit in the deep fur as though to warm 
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its feet. Another will alight upon the brim 
of my hat and-stand in ornamental fashion 
like a piece of rare trimming, Ah! here in- 
deed is the right way to wear a bird! 
“Watching and studying these little 
friends so closely has been delightful. They 
have individuality. Some are bold and 
confident and come down into my hand 
with a bound. The moment they touch 
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“There is one Chickadee that I call my 
‘star boarder.’ He is always the first to 
come, the last to leave, and he never 
misses a meal. He comes squeaking and 
complaining, clings to my finger-tips, and 
manages to get the largest nut-meat in 
sight before departing, squeaking and 
complaining as he goes. He makes repeated 
trips, eating all he can hold, then stores 


TAMING A CHICKADEE.IN THE WOODS 


it their feet grasp my fingers, and often a 
very friendly Chickadee will stand there 
and sing. Others are timid and come barely 
to my finger-tips, seizing a nut daintily and 
departing. There is a very rude Nuthatch, 
whom I have named ‘Pretty Boy’ on 
account of his lovely plumage, who does 
not hesitate to knock a Chickadee from 
my hand when he is ready to eat. Then 
there is a greedy lady Chickadee who not 
only eats all she can hold, but will con- 
tinue to stay on my hand, apparently for 
the very selfish pleasure of keeping all the 
other birds away. 


other bits away in convenient nooks for a 
snack between meals. 

“The Downies will never come to my 
hand, but will take food from the ground 
so near my feet that I have to be on the 
lookout for fear of stepping on them. The 
Chickadees are the friendliest. When the 
photographer and the motion-picture 
operator came with me to place my bird 
friends on record, the Nuthatches and 
Downies left hurriedly and no amount of 
coaxing would bring them near. The 
Chickadees paid absolutely no attention 
to the men. Their attitude seemed to be, 
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‘Well, lady, if you are not afraid of those 
men, we are not.’ 

“Truly these birds are not wild. Others 
of their kind and additional species may 
be approached as easily. I have done it 
with Blue-winged Teal, Grebes, Rails, and 
other birds that are relentlessly hunted. 


MERIDEN (N. 


The following report of the Meriden 
(New Hampshire) Bird Club has been re- 
ceived from the President, Mr. Harry B. 
Preston: 

_ “The activities of the Club, which were 
somewhat interrupted by the period of the 
War, were resumed at the beginning of ror09. 
In spite of the cost of labor and building 
material, considerable progress was made 
toward the completion of our Bird Con- 
servation Museum, and it will soon be 
ready to receive its exhibits. Our Bird 
Sanctuary attracted an unusually large 
number of visitors during the summer 
months. ‘Bird Sunday,’ which has become 
an annual institution, was observed on 
August 31 by special services at which 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend was the speaker. 
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There is no magic pathway to their 
favor. All you have to do is to convince 
them that you area safe person to asso- 
ciate with and generous enough to invite 
them to dinner and they will do the rest, 
Try it—(Mrs.) Erra S. Witson, Detroit, 
Mich. 


H.) BIRD CLUB 


In-connection with his*visit to Meriden, 
Mr. Townsend, then Secretary of the New 
Hampshire Audubon Society, delivered an _ 
illustrated lecture before the Club on the 
subject, ‘Special Adaptations of Birds.’ 
Earlier in August Constance McKay’s 
‘The Forest Princess’ was performed at the 
outdoor theatre in the Sanctuary. The 
village people and the summer residents 
coéperated in this performance, and the 
audience was drawn from the summer 
colonies in all the surrounding towns. 

“Altogether the work ‘of our Club is 
attracting each year a more widespread 
interest, a fact that is shown by the 
associate membership list which in- 
cludes people from every section of the 
country.” 


BIRDS POISONED 


The subject of the killing of birds by 
means of poison, put out to destroy the 
troublesome rodents in the West, contin- 
ues to arouse comment and criticism in 
various sections of the country. The fol- 
lowing is contributed by M. Helen Dyer, 
of Los Angeles: 

“Poisoned barley menaces the bird-life 
of southern California. The Meadowlark, 
with his sweet note, fast is becoming ex- 
tinct along country highways. Many 
others of our useful feathered friends are 
passing away, killed by eating poisons 
carelessly strewn to exterminate ground 
squirrels. Cannot the Audubon Society 
do something to compel users of squirrel 
poison to place it in squirrel holes instead 


of sowing it broadcast? With the extinc- 
tion of bird life, insect pests will multiply 
and quickly become a greater problem to 
farmers than the squirrels are. Some years 
ago the mongoose was introduced into the 
Island of Jamaica to exterminate the rats 
which were ravaging the sugar-cane. The 
mongoose killed off the rats, and then 
killed off the birds, and conditions are more 
disastrous than they were originally. To- 
day it is almost impossible to raise poultry 
in Jamaica, while ticks, formerly preyed 
upon by birds, have become exceedingly 
abundant. Destruction of our birds 
would bring a swift and painful punish- 
ment to our agriculturists and arboricul- 
turists.” 
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NEW AUDUBON SOCIETIES FORMED 


Since Oct. 20, 1919, which was the be- 
ginning of the present fiscal year of the 
Association, several new organizations to 
promote interest in the protection and 
study of wild birds have become affiliated 
with the National organization This is 
one of the many evidences of a renewal of 
interest in bird-study and bird-protection. 
During the period of the World War many 
well-established Audubon Societies and 
Bird Clubs ceased for a time their activities, 
and a majority of the newly formed ones 
languished and died. From the correspon- 
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dence received at the office of the National 
Associaticn the past winter and spring it is 
apparent that there hasset ina distinct revi- 
val of activities in theinterest of wild birds. 
The following new organizations have 
been welcomed to affiliation: 
Elkader (Iowa) Audubon Society. 
Iowa City (Iowa) Audubon Society. 
Jackson (Mich.) Audubon Society. 
Nature Club of Ulster, Pa. 


Societe Provencher d’Histoire Naturelle — 


of Quebec (Can.). © ; 
Stanton Bird Club of Lewiston, Maine. 


AUDUBON’S BIRD COLLECTION 


In some of the newspapers recently there 
appeared an item that should be of interest 
to all students of the life of John James 
Audubon. This states that Audubon’s col- 
lection of North American birds, which 
had been lost sight of for more than thirty 
years, was recently discovered in Appleton 
Cabinet at Amherst College, Massa- 
chusetts. In the collection there are said 
to be specimens of birds from which it is 
believed Audubon painted the illustra- 
tions in his great volume, ‘Birds of North 


America.’ 
in 1834, carry labels in Audubon’s own 
handwriting. It is further reported that 
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Fifty of the specimens, dated — 


the collection was originally sold by the ~ 


Audubon Estate for $600, the purchaser 


being Ward’s Natural History Establish- — 


ment in Rochester. Later it was pur- 
chased by H. H. Farnum and forty years 
ago presented to Amherst College. Outram 


Bangs, Curator of Birds of the Museum of — 


Comparative Zoélogy at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has taken charge of the collection. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 
Enrolled from March 1 to May 1, 1920 


Abbot, Marion S. 
Bacon, Miss E. S. 
Barnes, J. Sanford 
Chase, Mrs. Alice P. 
Coe, L. A. 

Collins, Mrs. Louis D. 
Collord, Clara 

Hard, Mrs. Anson W. 
Haskell, Mrs. W. A. 
Haynes, Miss M. S. 
Hewitt, Mrs. Lucy 


Hirsch, Sol. 

Norton, C. H. 

Potter, Julian K. 

Root, Mrs. A. K. 
Silverstein, Mrs. Rosa 
Spreckels, Adolph B. 
Sturtevant, M. Louise 
Whittemore, Gertrude B. 
Williams, Mrs. P. B. 
Wyeth, Huston 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Enrolled from March 1 to May 1, 1920 


Allen, J. B. 

Arnstein, Mrs. Leo 
Ashman, Mrs. Charles T. 
Babcock, Dr. W. Wayne 
Baldwin, E. E. 

Baxter, Philip N. 

Beitler, Harold B. 
Benziger, Mrs. B. 
Biddle, Mrs. Arthur 
Bodine, Mrs. S. T. 
Bogert, Walter L. 
Bosworth, Miss Mary 
Boyeson, A. E. 

Bradford, Mrs. Claude M. 
Bradley, J. Dorr 


Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth P. 


Burnett, Miss Zila B. 
Burrows, Mrs. W. F. 
Cadwalader, John, 3d. 
Camp, Mrs. George R. 
Carter, Alan 

Carter, Emmett B. 
Cheston, Radcliffe, Jr. 
Clarke, John S. 

Cohen, Max M. 
Collins, Alfred M. 
Comfort, James C. 
Coolidge, Mrs. Mary B. 
Corwin, R. W., M.D. 
Craven, William A., Jr. 
Cross, Helen A. 


‘DeForest, Eugene 


Devereaux, F. L. 
Dowd, W. E., Jr. 
Eaton, F. W. 

Elkader Audubon Society 
Elliott, Charles H. 
Ellis, William S. 

Eustis, George D. 
Farley, Mrs. Frank C. 
Farnum, Mrs. F. H. 
Farquhar, Francis 
Field, Mrs. S. P. 
Fleitmann, Frederick T. 


Fleming, Mrs. Thomas, Jr. 


Forbes, Edward W. 
Franklin, Mrs. M. L. 
Fries Brothers 

Garrison, David L. 
Gibson, Mrs. J. Howard 


Gregory, Miss Elizabeth T. 


Grow, Mrs. Eugene J. 
Grumbach, N. 

Hanson, Elizabeth D. 
Hendrie, Jean C. 

Henry, Dr. J. Norman 
Hensel, William H. 
Hoffman, Charles L. 
Hughes, Rev. Richard O. 
Jackson Audubon Society 


Johnstone, Miss Justine 
Johnstone, Miss Mary W. 


. Jones, Mrs. A. H. 


Kelso, Dn]. se. EH. 
Kennedy, O. W. 

Kerr, Wm. M. 

Kuhn, Frank 

Larned, Miss Emma S. 
Lathrop, Mrs. Bryan 
Lowry, John C. 
McLeod, H. S. 
Macomber, Mrs. Ida E. 
Marvin,. Mrs. Charles I. 
Means, Mrs. James 
Metcalf, Mrs. L. S. 
Miller, Mrs. Edwin S. 
Miller, Stephen Meeker 
Mitchell, Mrs. Alfred 
Morrille, Robert N., Jr. 
Morton, John A., Jr. 
Mullen, N. E. 


Murdock, Mrs. Wm. Edw. 


Murphy, Mrs. Daniel F. 
Myers, Edward Studley 
Nature Club of Ulster 
Newbold, Arthur E., Jr. 
Newhall, Miss Emma D. 
North, Charles J. 
Northey, Edward A. 
Norton, Miss Sara 
O’Neill, William C. 
Orme A: 

Packard, George A. 
Parmelee, James 
Parsons, L. E. 

Patch, Miss Edith M. 
Peter, Mrs. Mare 
Philbrick, S. W. 

Powell, Mrs. Clara W. 
Pratt, Waldo E. 

Pupke, Miss Helene C. 


‘Raff, A. Raymond 


Reber, J. Howard 

Reed, Mrs. George K. 
Reefy, Miss Eva L. 
Retzlaff, J. E. A. 
Richardson, Susan L. 
Rittig, George 
Rossmassler, Mrs. R. 
Sadler, Miss Sara F. 
Stejonn, GC. 

Salter, Mrs. W. M. 

Sard, Mrs. R. E. 

Sawin, Mrs. Charles A. 
Sawyer, Mrs. Laurena T. 
Scattergood, Mrs. Thomas 
Schrafft, George F. 
Scudder, Vida D. 

Scull, Mrs. Gideon 
Shreve, Mrs. Benjamin O. 
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1. STARLING, ADULT, SPRING « 3. BOBOLINK, MALE, SPRING 
STARLING, ADULT, FALL 4. BOBOLINK, FEMALE 
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